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THE FORMULA IS THE SAME 


AGO, the totalitarian 
mind began to spread its poison- 
ous philosophy and unprincipled pro- 
cedures world-wide. By conquering 
school systems, by operating through 
centralized ministries of education, by 
organizing youth nationally for service 
to the state, by crushing free institu- 
tions, by organizing a massive military 
machine, and by creating an atmos- 
phere of false security, dictatorship 
triumphed. The sovereignty of the 
people and the dignity of the individu- 
al became abandoned ideals. The state 
became the fundamental basis for liv- 
ing. Dictatorships do not arise from 
spontaneous revolution but from single 
acts which, when fully organized and 
nurtured, reduce the individual over- 
night to a state of intellectual, moral, and 
even physical subservience. 

When the second World War was 
proclaimed, we were a nation at peace 
with the world—one in which for the 


preceding ten years few youth had 
been given the opportunity to work; in 
which ability was not utilized; in 
which we felt free to criticize our own 
institutions. And yet this nation was 
able to develop an armed service of ap- 
proximately 12,000,000 men and wom- 
en representing the smartest armed 
force in the world. It is said that only 
8 per cent of the men in our armed 
services in World War I possessed a 
high-school or college education, 
whereas in World War II 40 per cent 
of those serving possessed this level of 
education. From automobiles and re- 
frigerators, radios, clocks, and gadgets, 
we translated our inventive genius, 
our ingenuity, our productiveness, 
within an unbelievably short period of 
time, into guns, ammunition, tanks, 
and aircraft. We mobilized for total 
war. Millions of Americans who had 
never before operated a machine, in a 
few short weeks became operators on 
production lines. Communities were 
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fully organized for civilian defense. 
Community antagonisms and differ- 
ences of long standing disappeared. 
We worked co-operatively for the 
common good. 

In spite of total mobilization, how- 
ever, we had differences beween man- 
agement and labor; we had criticism of 
existing institutions; we had spirited 
discussions of postwar planning. But 
there was neither a Gestapo to quell 
criticism nor the abrogation of the 
fundamental rights of our citizens dur- 
ing the war period. We did all this be- 
cause fear was the impelling force—fear 
of the loss of our liberty, fear of the power 
of totalitarianism, fear that we would 
lose all for which we have fought, bled, 
and sacrificed these many generations in 
our own country. 

It is entirely possible to win a mili- 
tary victory and to secure the uncondi- 
tional surrender of a people but still to 
be far from winning a war—especially 
when the war involves ideologies. 
Marxism is regarded by its advocates 
as the sole basis of scientific and artis- 
tic creation. It is the most important 
among the weapons of the proletarian 
class struggle. Anything that aids in 
the struggle to overthrow capitalism 
and to establish a classless society is 
regarded as truth. The distortion of 
truth which characterizes Soviet schol- 
arship at the present time is a typical 
instrument employed by all totalitari- 
an systems. 

That the United States has come of 
age materially has been evident to us 
for some time. Perhaps we are too con- 
fident of our superiority, too confident 
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and too arrogant. Almost overnight 
this country was placed in an unso- 
licited position of world leadership. 

Intellectually, spiritually, and cul- 
turally, however, we hold no such po- 
sition. We remain in the early stages 
of adolescence—unprepared, inexperi- 
enced, and, in many respects, naive. 
Permanent world peace never will be 
possible without an unrelenting effort 
in the intellectual, spiritual, and cul- 
tural areas. We must come of age in 
the areas that affect the minds and 
souls of men, as well as in those that 
affect the physical requirements for 
living. Unfortunately, many citizens 
of other countries base their judg- 
ments of the character of the Ameri- 
can people and our culture on third- 
rate motion pictures, on the antics of 
some of our uninhibited and irrepres- 
sible tourists, and on the absence of 
any substantial effort to contribute to 
the area of cultural co-operation in 
Europe or elsewhere. 

The struggle of ideologies which cir- 
cumscribes the future of mankind is 
not basically in the realm of economics 
or politics. Difficulties in these areas 
are but symptoms of the real struggle. 
Fundamentally, the real struggle is a 
conflict between materialism and mor- 
al-spiritual values. It is a conflict be- 
tween those who, unwittingly or with 
intent, would allow persistent and un- 
obstructed evil to destroy the souls of 
men and those who would create a 
world of God-inspired humans. 

So long as the forces for good re- 
main dispersed, the greater the oppor- 
tunity for the triumph of evil. These 
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are days when men of faith in all 
faiths must influence those of little 
faith to align themselves with a world- 
wide moral renaissance; for the totali- 
tarian formula, wherever it exists, in- 
cludes the wilful destruction of the 
forces of moral responsibility and 
spiritual enlightenment. 


Minitary TRAINING VERSUS 
NATIONAL SERVICE 


EN YEARS AGO, when the issue of 
"Tnnititary training for all American 
youth was set forth in H.B. 515, as 
commissioner of education for Con- 
necticut, I prepared a monograph, 
Military Training and Youth (Con- 
necticut State Board of Education, 
1944), setting forth the arguments for 
military training, and submitted a 
modified program that located the 
training function under the National 
Guard in the several states. In that 
treatise I stated: 


Much controversy may arise in the future 
regarding the relative merits of a system of 
military training as part of education and a 
national service system which would include 
all youth, male and female, the designed ob- 
jective being a year of service to our country. 
This service would be organized in camps. 
The organization would be on a national 
basis. It would not include military educa- 
tion but rather health, welfare, and special- 
ized training and work programs. It could 
duplicate in large measure the youth move- 
ments which have been developed under 
fascism, and naziism. It has a far more sinis- 
ter implication than military training. The 
objectives would not be clearly understood 
as would be the case in military training. 


You may recall that, prior to the 
Korean war, Congressional hearings 
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were held on a bill to re-establish the 
Civilian Conservation Corps, because 
of the unemployment of approximate- 
ly two million youth. Then, following 
the Korean war, Senator Tydings in- 
troduced Senate Bill 4062, which is 
called ‘‘A bill to provide for the com- 
mon defense, by establishing a univer- 
sal training program, and for other pur- 
poses [italics not in the original].”’ 

I feel certain that educators and 
parents are willing to make every pos- 
sible sacrifice for our country and for 
our collective and individual security 
—but no such measure as is proposed 
in Senate Bill 4062 should be passed 
without complete understanding by 
our citizens and a particular under- 
standing of the implications of the 
proposal. Here are a few provisions of 
the bill: 


The word “military” is omitted from the 
title. It is known as the “‘National Security 
Training Act of 1951” and is designed to 
“provide for the common defense, by estab- 
lishing a universal training program, and for 
other purposes.” 

It declares “that a citizenry trained for 
defense is the bulwark of democracy and the 
keystone of preparedness, and can best be 
assured through youth training for national 
security.” 

A National Security Training Advisory 
Board is created, “which shall consist of a 
civilian chairman and not less than ten nor 
more than twenty-five other members ap- 
pointed by the chairman” of the National 
Security Training Commission. Three shall 
be members of the Armed Forces, designated 
by the Secretary of Defense. The advisory 
board “shall advise the Commission with 
particular attention to the moral, religious, 
recreational, informational, and educational 
{italics not in the original] phases of universal 
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training, and shall undertake such investiga- 
tions and studies as requested by the Com- 
mission.” 

Military training, if we have the 
courage and the honesty to call it that, 
is not contrary to the principles of our 
constitutional government based on 
the democratic ideal. But a national 
service act, in my judgment, has many 
serious implications. 

It will be contended by some that a 
system of military training as part of 
the education of all youth is a radical 
departure from the principles of the 
American way and the traditions of 
our country. The validity of this con- 
tention depends, in part, on the man- 
ner in which such a program is organ- 
ized and administered. There was a 
time in America when the compulsory 
school attendance of children and 
youth was regarded as a radical de- 
parture from tradition. And yet in our 
several states all the children of all the 
people must attend some school until 
they have reached the age of fourteen 
or sixteen, depending upon the state. 
It is true, also, that practically all 
states have adopted provisions against 
child labor. 

If we still consider universal mili- 
tary training to be a break with tradi- 
tion, it is wise to recall that other 
countries have, and will continue to 
have, military training as part of the 
educational requirement for youth. 
Properly organized and administered, 
such a program should not be consid- 
ered undemocratic or contrary to the 
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American way of life. Foreseeing fu- 
ture dangers and preparing to protect 
our way of life, for which our ancestors 
fought, bled, and sacrificed, cannot be 
called undemocratic. Time and Ameri- 
can ingenuity, not geography, made us 
secure prior to World War II. But 
these factors will not guarantee our 
security another time. We can lose 
nothing, therefore, by providing for 
any exigency through careful planning 
for rapid conversion of production and 
for the thorough training of all youth 
for effective participation in a war 
machine, should we again be called 
upon to defend this nation against a 
foreign foe. 

But let us not duck the issue. Senate 
Bill 4062 calls for universal training, 
not universal military training. One 
year of military training can be had as 
effectively, perhaps more effectively, 
if we (1) center the responsibility for 
training within each state, under the 
jurisdiction and supervision of the Na- 
tional Guard, utilizing state training 
resources, and (2) continue Selective 
Service in order that individuals rath- 
er than total units will be drawn from 
the various states. The draft law 
would apply to individuals though 
they be under the training jurisdiction 
of the National Guard. If we have the 
will, we can do immeasurably more, 
community by community, for all 
American youth and still provide the 
basic military training required. Let 
us be certain that any bill providing 
for universal military training is limit- 
ed to that. 
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Tue Stupy or ForEIGN LANGUAGE 


OR MANY YEARS NOw, there has 

been a consistent trend in our 
schools toward the reduction of the 
study of foreign languages to a state of 
less importance in the curriculum. On 
the other hand, it is doubtful that any- 
one can defend foreign-language-study 
on the ground that the higher levels of 
trustworthy leadership can be occu- 
pied only by those who have acquired 
a special capacity of judgment as the 
result of instruction in the languages. 
The whole dubious transfer-of-train- 
ing premise must be dismissed. For ex- 
ample, men who have occupied places 
of world leadership and who have been 
trained in the languages, especially the 
ancient languages, represent some in- 
teresting personalities, including Glad- 
stone, Bismarck, Machiavelli, Vol- 
taire, Clemenceau, Marx, von Papen, 
Goebbels. Others who have never been 
initiated into the mysteries of human- 
ism are represented by Lenin, Hitler, 
Mussolini, Chamberlain, Ebert, Lloyd 
George, and Bevin. 

We have been told too that, because 
of our lack of opportunity to use other 
languages, a foreign language cannot 
be learned as easily in the United 
States as in Europe or in other coun- 
tries where knowledge of two or more 
languages is essential for ordinary 
communication. On the other hand, 
we have taught languages as a basis 
for fulfilling requirements for college 
admission, and we have, with perfect 
intellectual dishonesty, required at 
least one and frequently two lan- 
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guages for the doctorate, knowing full 
well that in the majority of cases the 
individuals would starve to death on 
the streets of Paris or die a lingering 
death in Germany if they were put to 
the test of securing sustenance or med- 
ical assistance through the use of the 
respective languages. We have taught 
individuals two years or more of two 
or more languages with little emphasis 
on mastery. We have prevented the 
individual from becoming competent 
at least in one field. 

We also have been confronted with 
the distressing controversy between 
the grammarian on the one hand and 
the conversationalist on the other. It 
sometimes appears that those who 
teach languages are much more con- 
cerned with methodology than they 
are about the persons who are being 
taught or about the objective of the 
course at hand. The Armed Forces, 
when confronted with the problem, 
called upon the Council of Learned So- 
cieties to develop a plan by which 
those in the service might be trained 
to some degree of reasonable proficien- 
cy in order to carry out our mission in 
the world-wide war effort. And while 
the experimentation engaged in by the 
services certainly would require some 
consistent follow-up, the truth is that 
the concepts of both the grammarian 
and the conversationalist must be con- 
sidered in the study of languages. 

One of the most essential needs, 
therefore, emerging out of America’s 
rise to world status is for a revival of 
interest and effort in the field of for- 
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eign language and for the development 
of a program leading to the mastery of 
at least one language. The following 
are examples of the steps needed: 

1. Any average child can learn a for- 
eign language provided it is started 
early enough in his education. One of 
the difficulties in the United States is 
our delay in teaching languages until 
the language habit has been formed. 
Language-teaching for competent pu- 
pils should begin in the latter part of 
the elementary school, perhaps at the 
fifth- or sixth-grade level—that is, for 
above-average pupils, not all children. 

2. An evaluation of language-teach- 
ing should be undertaken. 

3. Certification requirements for 
language-teaching should be com- 
pletely reviewed and revised. 

4. Experimentation in this area 
should be initiated in selected public 
schools. 

In the interest of our nation’s posi- 
tion as a world power, the importance 
of language must be evident, and it be- 
comes our duty to identify the boys 
and girls possessing language talent 
and to see that this talent is educated. 
As a world power, we should not re- 
main linguistically illiterate. 


Work AND EDUCATION 


MERICAN EDUCATORS have, for sev- 
eral years, been concerned over 

the disparity between the compulsory 
school age and the age of employment. 
In most states children and youth are 
compelled to attend school until the 
age of sixteen, but work is becoming 
increasingly difficult to secure before 
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the age of eighteen. Prior to the Kore- 
an war, nearly two million youth were 
reported to be unemployed. In fact, 


~ the problem had reached such propor- 


tions that hearings on a bill to re-es- 
tablish the Civilian Conservation 
Corps were held by a committee of the 
House of Representatives. 

Many school systems have devel- 
oped fruitful and important work-edu- 
cation programs since the days of 
CCC and NYA. Other secondary 
schools have lagged, for many reasons. 
One fundamental principle should pre- 
vail, namely, that state and local or- 
ganization and administration of these 
programs is important. Co-operation 
and co-ordination of state and local 
resources will go far to prevent the 
necessity of federal intervention—ex- 
cept, perhaps, to aid in the financing 
of programs. 

Youth, not only in the interest of 
his own future but in the interest of 
national security, should not leave 
school without having learned how to 
use his hands as well as his head and 
heart. Some day we must have an eco- 
nomic system which will not deny 
youth the right to work, at least part 
time. Any nation that permits youth 
to reach the age of eighteen years 
without having known the meaning of 
work is merely setting the date for its 
own decline. Many of our problems of 
juvenile delinquency would be solved 
with a reasonable work-education pro- 
gram, but there is resistance because 
many call it ‘child labor.” 

We must get our facts straight. No 
one desires child labor again after the 
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history of the past, but we should not 
continue to add to the educational 
program merely to solve unemploy- 
ment problems. Unless our youth un- 
der the age of eighteen understand, 
and have had the opportunity to 
know, what work is, irreparable dam- 
age has been done for life. Working 
with one’s hands is as honorable as en- 
tering a profession. As a matter of 
fact, the recent rail strike brought 
home to all Americans the importance 
of each of us in our economy. The law- 
yer is no more important than the coal 
miner, or the engineer on the railroad 
train, or the lathe operator. All are 
necessary, and the sooner we recognize 
the fact, the better for our economy. 
Too many of our students regard 
school as the path of least resistance. 
Both intellectual and manual work are 
necessary in a nation which will live. 


SomE Major IssvEes IN EDUCATION 


HROUGH the School Review and its 
magazine, the Ele- 
mentary School Journal, we shall at- 
tempt from time to time to present 
points of view on certain major educa- 
tional issues. Here are a few, some of 
which have been mentioned or implied 
in the preceding pages of this issue, as 
well as in earlier volumes of our two 
periodicals. 

How much formal schooling is re- 
quired to prepare the individual to live 
the good life, to protect him from his 
own indiscretions, and to insure the 
continuance and strengthening of our 
constitutional government based upon 
the democratic ideal? 
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Are we confusing equality of educa- 
tional opportunity with identical edu- 
cation for all? 

Shall more years of schooling be 
added in order to relieve the employ- 
ment market in this age of technology 
and the substitution of machines for 
men, or shall we frankly face the ne- 
cessity of developing a society in 
which the law of supply and demand 
will not be applicable to the value of 
human beings? 

How can the separatism which pre- 
vails in the educational enterprise be 
eliminated in the interest of efficiency, 
economy, and effective programs? For 
example, shall there be concurrent and 
unco-ordinated programs of health 
and health education operated by sep- 
arate departments at the state or the 
local level? Shall the school attend- 
ance officer and school social worker 
be appointed, trained, and assigned 
without relationship to the local social 
worker or the state welfare establish- 
ment? Shall there be a unified program 
of conservation involving all federal 
and state agencies? And so on. 

What shall be the roles of the feder- 
al, state, and local governments in the 
organization and administration of ed- 
ucation and in the determination of 
educational policy and program? Shall 
the policies in the United States be di- 
rected toward the improvement of lo- 
cal initiative and responsibility? Shall 
there be a strong central department 
of education? 

Shall we leave the discovery and ed- 
ucation of talent to chance, or is it the 
responsibility of federal, state, and lo- 
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cal governments to identify talented 
young people and to provide the finan- 
cial means whereby they may be edu- 
cated? 

Is there any possibility of evaluat- 
ing the results of teaching? The evi- 
dence of improvement of an individual 
has been largely through the acquisi- 
tion of credit for courses. Have we any 
basis for establishing standards for ed- 
ucation and teaching? What do we 
mean by standards? The issue is one 
which, educationally, has not been 
answered. 

Can we develop instruments by 
which we can measure education rath- 
er than the results of schooling? What 
is the impact of the family on the in- 
tellectual development, the habits, at- 
titudes, and behavior of individuals? 
What is the effect of labor-union asso- 
ciation? Or association in fraternal or- 
ganizations, in the community, on the 
job? What are the impacts of the li- 
brary, of the museum, of mass media? 
We can measure the results of school- 
ing in so far as the transfer of informa- 
tion is concerned. What experimenta- 
tion should be undertaken in attempts 
to determine whether we should at- 
tribute to the school or formal educa- 
tion the important place in total edu- 
cation that seems to have prevailed? 

Can the people of the United States 
finance the educational program which 
is now developing? Is not the will to 
support more important in effective 
mapagement of the educational enter- 
prise than are other criteria? 

Can we continue to plan an educa- 
tional program or the content of a cur- 
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riculum by levels of education, that is, 
with the elementary school, secondary 
school, and higher education operating 
separately and independently? Would 
not our United States be served bet- 
ter, and would not much of the over- 
lapping and duplication and lack of 
co-ordination in the educational pro- 
gram be avoided, if those responsible 
for each level of education could at 
least know what transpires in the 
other? For example, since reading is 
fundamental to education from the 
elementary school through college, 
would it not be taught more effective- 
ly if there were closer co-ordination 
among the levels of American educa- 
tion? Does not the same hold true with 
respect to citizenship education or 
general education of the individual? 


MOBILIZATION OF EDUCATION 


NDER THE LEADERSHIP of the 

National Education Association 
and the National Council of Chief 
State School Officers, there was born 
in Washington on September 9 and 10 
the National Conference for Mobiliza- 
tion of Education. Its creation was ap- 
proved by representatives from eighty 
national organizations, ranging from 
the American Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science through the Vo- 
cational Guidance Association. An ex- 
ecutive committee of seventeen mem- 
bers was named, with Willard E. Giv- 
ens, executive secretary of the Nation- 
al Education Association, as chair- 
man. 
The philosophy of the Conference 
was summed up in three resolutions: 
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1. We pledge our full support in the mo- 
bilization of the resources of the United 
States to meet the national and international 
emergency created by acts and threats of ag- 
gression. 

2. We commend the action of the National 
Security Resources Board and the President 
in establishing the United States Office of 
Education as an advisory and consultative 
agency on those aspects of security planning 
that relate to education, and as an operating 
agency in the major fields of federal educa- 
tional and training programs. 

3. We urge renewed effort to develop, 
through education, an intelligent and reso- 
lute understanding of the current role of the 
United Nations in preventing and resisting 
aggression. 


The purpose of the Conference will 
be to further the efforts of voluntary 
educational organizations in the mo- 
bilization of the nation. Specific aims 
are: 

1. To conduct meetings for co-operative 
planning related to education and national 
security. 

2. To maintain a clearing house of infor- 
mation on those aspects of mobilization af- 
fecting education. 

3. To make it possible to bring to a focal 
point the various educational problems that 
arise in the field related to national security 
so that they may receive proper considera- 
tion in national policy formation. 

4. To serve as a co-operative channel of 
communication between organized education 
in the United States and the federal govern- 
ment on mobilization matters of concern to 
those engaged in education. 


The Conference will be composed of 
individuals named by voluntary asso- 
ciations that have education at any 
level as their chief concern, are non- 
profit and noncommercial. Each par- 
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ticipating organization retains full 
freedom of action with respect to its 
own policies and programs. 

A series of study groups considered 
problems related to manpower, mili- 
tary training, research, industrial 
training, priorities and allocations of 
materials, civilian defense, strengthen- 
ing teacher staffs, public relations, 
state and federal relations in the emer- 
gency, and implications for the curric- 
ulum. The Committee on Implications 
for the Curriculum reported: 

We believe that there are several priority 
areas of education that need redirection and 
emphasis both for the long-range plan and to 
meet the present emergency, however long 
that shall last. Among these areas are: citi- 
zenship, health and fitness, guidance, liter- 
ary, work-learn experience and occupational 
adjustment, consumer education, and home 
and family life. 


FoR PuBLIc SCHOOLS 
FROM CITIZENS 


N MAY, 1949, the formation of the 
National Citizens Commission for 
the Public Schools was announced. Its 
members are laymen who are not pro- 
fessionally identified with education, 
religion, or politics. They reflect many 
kinds of experience; they serve as indi- 
viduals; and they represent no organi- 
zations or groups. 

The Commission’s chairman, Roy 
E. Larsen, president of Time Incorpo- 
rated, said at the time of the organiza- 
tion of the new body, “The problems 
of public education concern all of us, 
and it is time for all of us to do some- 
thing about them.” The Commission 
serves community groups that want to 
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work toward the improvement of their 
schools. It acts as a clearing house for 
the collection and dissemination of in- 
formation on public school problems 
so that local groups of laymen working 
for better schools may have the benefit 
of the experiences of similar groups 
elsewhere. Initial financial support 
for the Commission was given by the 
Carnegie Corporation and the General 
Education Board. 

Henry Toy, Jr., director of the Na- 
tional Citizens Commission for the 
Public Schools, recently announced 
that the organization moved into the 
work of the school year 1950-51 with 
expanded facilities and personnel. In 
addition to the New York office, the 
first regional office was opened at 
Louisville, Kentucky, under the direc- 
tion of Maurice D. Bement. 

The regional office will provide, in a 
limited way, the same services to citi- 
zens’ groups within the area that the 
national office of the Commission pro- 
vides generally. Future emphasis will 
be placed on the formation of citizens’ 
groups and on enlistment of the inter- 
est of community leaders throughout 
the South. The work of the national 
office will also benefit through the new 
channels of communication opened up 
by regional directors in the field. 

Another evidence of the enlarged 
activities of the National Commission 
is the publication of a helpful booklet 
entitled “‘What Do We Know about 
Our Schools?” This brochure presents 
a collection of questions for people to 
ask about their own public schools. As 
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the introduction to the brochure 
states, “Anyone who could answer all 
of [these questions] would know a 
great deal about his local and state 
schools and about ways of improving 
them”’: 


These questions are the work of about two 
hundred people who are themselves engaged 
in efforts to better their local schools. These 
are the questions they found they had to ask 
to determine the quality of their own schools 
and to devise their own plans for improve- 
ment. 

These two hundred people included school 
superintendents, teachers, school-board 
members, leaders of citizen committees, and 
representatives of many national organiza- 
tions with an interest in the schools. They 
came from rural, suburban, and metropolitan 
areas in forty different states to attend two 
regional workshop conferences sponsored by 
the National Citizens Commission for the 
Public Schools. One of these conferences was 
held in Atlantic City, New Jersey, in Febru- 
ary, 1950, and the other was in Detroit, 
Michigan, in April of the same year. ... 

It is hoped that these questions will be 
useful in a variety of ways. Although they 
may help the individual understand his 
schools, it is felt that they lend themselves 
best to discussion and action by committees 
representing a cross-section of the communi- 
ty. The answers to school problems can be 
found only in the communities concerned by 
the people concerned, and in recognition of 
this fact, quite a few communities are al- 
ready planning “answer meetings,” in which 
local educators and all interested residents 
may participate. 


Copies of this brochure may be ob- 
tained from the National Citizens 
Commission for the Public Schools, 2 
West Forty-fifth Street, New York 19, 
New York. 


1950] 
EDUCATION IN FINANCIAL SECURITY 


FTER TWO YEARS of preliminary 
A study, the Committee on Family 
Financial Security Education has 
started work on its long-range pro- 
gram aimed at creating better under- 
standing by high-school students of 
personal money matters and problems 
of financial security. The committee is 
headed by Dr. Herold C. Hunt, gener- 
al superintendent of schools in Chica- 
go, who formed it about two years ago 
with the co-operation of several other 
educators and the Institute of Life In- 
surance. The Committee’s educational 
program is being financed by a grant 
from the Institute. 

Having completed a comprehensive 
study of high-school curriculums, the 
first major step in its program, the 
committee has two other projects set 
for the near future and is preparing 
several more to meet its objectives of 
providing education in financial secu- 
rity. This education is to consider 
budgeting, social security, life insur- 
ance, general insurance, savings pro- 
grams, pension plans, investments, 
and home ownership. 

During the past summer a most suc- 
cessful graduate workshop on educa- 
tion in this area was held at the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania. Close to forty 
educators from all parts of the country 
attended, the participants having 
been invited on the basis of their inter- 
est in the subject. 

The committee’s program envi- 
sions the development of a curriculum 
outline, which can be used as a guide 
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or a pattern for schools to follow in 
setting up units of instruction on 
financial security, and the establish- 
ment of teachers’ workshops on a com- 
munity level. 

' The curriculum study was super- 
vised by Hamden Forkner, professor 
of business education at Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, and was 
carried out by Albert C. Mossin, 
chairman of the Department of Busi- 
ness Education, Teachers College of 
Connecticut, under the direction of 
Thomas H. Briggs, director of the 
Consumer Education Study. 

In making his study, Dr. Mossin 
used two approaches. He first ana- 
lyzed the financial-security content of 
forty-five textbooks and twenty-eight 
course-of-study syllabi for high 
schools. Then he analyzed the com- 
pleted questionnaires returned by 388 
teachers in a nationally representative 
sample of public high schools. Some 
findings were: 

Schools with populations of more than 
two thousand tend to give more instructional 
time to financial-security topics than do 
smaller schools. 

Rural children tend to receive less instruc- 
tion in the principles and problems of finan- 
cial security than do urban children. 

The majority of teachers agree that in- 
struction should be given on financial securi- 
ty. Most of the teachers would have the sub- 
ject taught in Grades XI and XII. 

Only three of the forty-five textbooks 
treated a substantial proportion of financial- 
security topics. The larger aspects of finan- 
cial security and some of the significant 
topics under them were included in a majori- 
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ty of the textbooks in consumer education 
and general business. .. . 

Financial-security detail was lacking in 
the course-of-study outlines. In fact, these 
syllabi for the most part were “skimpy” in 
their treatment of the principles of financial 
security. 

The teachers’ questionnaires showed that 
2.7 per cent of their classroom time was 
spent on financial-security topics. For the 
commercial pupil about one period in seven- 
ty is devoted to these topics, but the non- 
commercial pupil receives only a fraction of 
this amount of instruction. 


A bulletin, Financial Security Facts 
for Teachers, will appear periodically 
during the school year and will contain 
information about the committee’s ed- 
ucational program, timely facts for 
teachers on financial-security topics, 
and reviews of new teaching aids. The 
bulletin is being published for the 
Committee by the Educational Divi- 
sion of the Institute of Life Insurance, 
488 Madison Avenue, New York 22, 


New York. Atonzo G. GRACE 


EDITORIAL ANNOUNCEMENT 


N APRIL 15, 1950, Dr. Alonzo G. Grace was appointed chairman of the De- 
O partment of Education of the University of Chicago, to succeed Dr. 
Ralph W. Tyler, who became dean of the University’s Division of the Social 
Sciences in the autumn of 1948. In his capacity as chairman of the Department, 


Dr. Grace also assumes the chairmanship of the Editorial Committees of the 
School Review, the Elementary School Journal, and the Supplementary Educa- 
tional Monographs. These committees, which were established by Dr. Tyler in 
the autumn of 1940, have recently been reconstituted. The present membership 
of the Editorial Committee of the School Review is shown on the inside cover 
of this issue. 
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Wuo’s For NovEMBER 


The news notes in this 
issue have been pre- 
pared by Atonzo G. 
Grace, head of the De- 
partment of Education and professor 
of educational administration at the 
University of Chicago. Professor Grace 
served as director of Education and 
Cultural Relations in the Office of 
Military Government and the Office of 
the High Commissioner in Berlin 
from February, 1948, to November, 
1949, and is, therefore, well qualified 
to speak about totalitarianism and 
education. Bruce ALLINGHAM, for- 
merly principal of the Fort Morgan 
(Colorado) Junior-Senior High School 
and now principal of the Benjamin 
Franklin High School in Cedar Rap- 
ids, Iowa, describes the growth and 
development of the student council 
at Fort Morgan Junior-Senior High 
School. ALBERT I. OLIVER, assistant 
professor of education at the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, presents the 
results of a study of what the basic 
goals of small high schools should be in 
the opinion of prominent educators 
and practicing superintendents and 
principals of schools as compared with 
the goals found in actual practice. 
J. Conrap SEEGERS, dean of the 
Teachers College of Temple Uni- 
versity, discusses the problem whether 
formal grammar or usage should be 
emphasized in the teaching of gram- 
mar. ADOLPH UNRUH, associate pro- 
fessor of education at Washington 
University, reports the results of a 
study of the kind and amount of state 


Authors of 
news notes 
and articles 


leadership in the area of junior-col- 
lege curriculum development that 
would be acceptable to junior col- 
leges. KATHARINE DRESDEN, associ- 
ate professor of education at Chico 
State College, Chico, California, and 
LuctEN B. Kinney, professor of edu- 
cation at Stanford University, ex- 
plain how in-service training for 
teachers was provided through a proj- 
ect in group journalism. James A. 
Boyp, teacher in the Social Studies 
Department of the Newton High 
School, Newtonville, Massachusetts, 
examines the general objectives of a 
course in American history and sug- 
gests methods of attaining the aims. 
FRANCES SWINEFORD, head of the 
Test Analysis Section of the Sta- 
tistical Analysis Department of the 
Educational Testing Service, Prince- 
ton, New Jersey, and Kart J. Hotz- 
INGER, professor of education at the 
University of Chicago, present a list 
of selected references on statistics, 
the theory of test construction, and 
factor analysis. 


J. Trump, head 
of the Office of Teacher 
Placement of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois. MARIAN RAYBURN 
Brown, specialist in guidance, former- 
ly vocational counselor in the office 
of the dean of women, Cornell Uni- 
versity. THomas E. CHRISTENSEN, 
director of the Department of Guid- 
ance of the public schools of Worces- 
ter, Massachusetts. 
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STUDENTS, FACULTY, AND PRINCIPAL 
MANAGE A HIGH SCHOOL 


BRUCE ALLINGHAM 
Benjamin Franklin High School, Cedar Rapids, Iowa 


HE ‘‘STUDENT’ GOVERNMENT— 

so-called—at Fort Morgan (Col- 
orado) High School has simply grown 
“like Topsy.” Indeed, with pleasure 
and amazement the faculty and ad- 
ministration of the school these past 
few years have watched a feeble, un- 
responsive student-government pro- 
gram develop into an intriguing and 
all-encompassing way of life for the 
school and its surrounding com- 
munity. 

At the advent of the present stu- 
dent-government organization, there 
was a student council composed of 
(1) representatives elected by each 
third-period morning class and (2) a 
representative from each of the clubs 
and organizations of the school. A 
member of the faculty was appointed 
annually as sponsor by the principal, 
who endeavored to work closely with 
the sponsor and the officers of the 
council. With only slight modification, 
the method of electing representatives 
to the council has remained the same, 
as has the method of electing annually, 
by popular ballot, the president and 
the vice-president of the student body. 
The sponsor, however, is now elected 
annually by the council itself, from a 


* 


list of ‘‘available” teachers submitted 
by the principal. 

One of the most important things 
to keep in mind in considering the de- 
velopment of a program of student 
participation in school management 
(the term “student government’’ is 
really not accurate) is that no one 
should undertake an experiment in 
active student participation unless he 
has faith in young people and can get 
that feeling of confidence over to 
them." 

At Fort Morgan, the first step nec- 
essary was the development of this 
positive, stimulating faith in the in- 
nate fairness, intelligence, and initia- 
tive of the students. It was not a sim- 
ple thing to do, nor was it quickly ac- 
complished. The writer and the spon- 
sor spent many hours planning the 
method of attack and developing the 
basic philosophy which was to be the 
foundation of our plans. 


ta) Earl C. Kelley and Roland C. Faunce, 
Your School and Its Government. New York: 
National Self Government Committee, Inc., 
1945. 
b) Earl C. Kelley, “How Student Govern- 
ment Functions in 448 Schools,” Clearing House, 
XIX (December, 1944), 232-35. 
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GROWTH OF A STUDENT COUNCIL 


AN IMPORTANT STEP 


Admittedly, the initial problems 
brought before the council were rela- 
tively inconsequential, but during this 
early period when students, principal, 
and sponsor were cautiously feeling 
their way, the administrator and 
sponsor initiated what later proved to 
be an important step. Meetirgs of the 
council were held regularly at the noon 
hour every other Wednesday. The 
meetings normally lasted about forty- 
five minutes, but on one occasion the 
group was engaged in a spirited and 
purposeful discussion of plans for 
staging their first real school-spon- 
sored home-coming celebration in 
years. The meeting-time drew to a 
close. As the students began to glance 
apprehensively at the clock, the prin- 
cipal interrupted to say, in effect: 

“You are in the midst of an impor- 
tant discussion which vitally concerns 
all of us. We do not want this home- 
coming event to be poorly executed, 
and it will take considerable addi- 
tional time to complete the planning, 
appointment of working committees, 
and all the details necessary to assure 
a celebration of which we can be 
proud. I will make arrangements im- 
mediately for your absence from the 
afternoon classes you may miss; and 
you, in turn, must be completely re- 
sponsible for promptly making up the 
work you will miss by this absence.” 

It might be explained that almost 
45 per cent of the students in the 
school are transported by bus, and 
after-school meetings are virtually out 
of the question—hence the necessity 
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for completing the meeting during 
school hours. 

This action set a precedent and 
established a procedure which was 
heatedly debated in formal and in- 
formal faculty sessions for many 
months, but it was a turning point in 
the attitude toward the council. Soon 
the bi-weekly meetings all lasted from 
12:15 P.M. until the busses left at 
3:15. Sometimes the work of the coun- 
cil could not be completed in the one 
meeting, and further business would 
be carried over for completion the next 
day. In answer to persons who might 
be critical of devoting so much time to 
the meetings, it should be stressed 
that the free, unhampered discussions 
of the council, exploring every angle of 
a problem, setting up hypothetical so- 
lutions and analyzing them, and even- 
tually arriving at a deliberatively con- 
ceived majority opinion, have been 
the fundamental basis of the success 
of the entire venture. If the principal 
and the sponsor, in their haste to “get 
the meeting over,”’ had shown impa- 
tience at the amateurish deliberations 
of the students—and they were un- 
certain and amateurish in the begin- 
ning—the confidence so necessary to 
success would have been destroyed. 
Now, after practice, the officers and 
members of the council are masters of 
the open-discussion method. They 
know at firsthand the great responsi- 
bilities of majority rule, with its at- 
tendant obligation to give full con- 
sideration to minority opinion. 

At times, the principal and the 
sponsor, working co-operatively with 
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the council, watching the students 
slowly grow to new stature, were hard 
put to it to assuage the outraged pride 
of conscientious teachers who em- 
phatically resented having even excel- 
lent students “‘frittering away” valu- 
able time that could be devoted to 
their subject-matter classwork. Of 
course, the work was always promptly 
made up in full, but to these teachers 
the council was still just an extra-cur- 
riculum activity and not an accepted 
and cherished part of the educative 
process. 

Yet, as time went on, the repre- 
sentatives became more and more 
poised, confident, and understanding 
of their responsibility. They knew 
that they—and the whole plan—were, 
in a sense, on trial, and they wanted 
to prove to everyone that they mer- 
ited the faith and confidence openly 


placed in their ability. 


REPORTING TO THE STUDENT BODY 


In their third-period classes, called 
‘““home rooms” for convenience, and in 
their club meetings, prior to regular 
council meetings, the proposed agenda 
for each council meeting was thor- 
oughly discussed, and additional sug- 
gestions or queries were given the 
representatives to carry to the coun- 
cil. On the days following council 
meetings, the representatives reported 
back in detail to the home rooms on 
all discussions of the council. Such a 
detailed report, of course, necessitated 
the taking of careful notes during the 
council meetings; for the students in 
the home rooms wanted to get the 
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complete picture of the council’s ac- 
tions and decisions. This procedure 
also was a crucial point in the success 
of the plan, since close understanding 
between the student body and the 
council is absolutely imperative if 
student government is to be successful 
and if its actions and decisions are to 
be accepted by the rank and file of the 
students. If the student body feels 
“out of things” and if the students do 
not feel that they are an actual part of 
a functioning program, the enterprise 
will collapse. 

In the beginning, some of the rep- 
resentatives were more or less inept 
at conducting home-room meetings. 
They needed guidance and encourage- 
ment from their home-room teachers. 
Needless to say, they did not always 
get it. However, many of the teachers 
did help, even though they were not 
convinced of the value of the plan, and 
gradually even the less able among the 
representatives began to develop as 
group-discussion leaders and as ac- 
tively participating members of the 
council. In fact, it was obligatory, as 
the council expanded its operations, 
that they participate actively in dis- 
cussing, planning, investigating, and 
persuading. Everything depended on 
their learning to lead without being 
too obvious—certainly an essential 
skill for anyone shouldered with lead- 
ership duties in a democracy. 

To press home this point, a clause 
was inserted in the constitution by 
council action permitting the recall of 
a representative at any time by a ma- 
jority vote of a home room or club. 
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Furthermore, it became mandatory 
that, at the end of the first semester, 
in a home-room class which continued 
all year, the representative stand for a 
“vote of confidence.” If he did not get 
a majority vote for his continuation in 
office, a new election was to be held 
immediately. Obviously, this measure 
helps to keep the occasional dilatory 
representative on his toes, although, as 
yet, none has been recalled. 


GROWTH OF INITIATIVE 


The expanding scope of student 
participation in the planning and the 
management of the school became real 
and apparent to all. They sought out 
problems to solve and initiated a vari- 
ety of actions which served to make 
every council member, and many 
other children from the student body, 
participate in a large amount of com- 
mittee work. The administration and 
faculty kept up the students’ interest 
by suggesting broader and more com- 
prehensive responsibilities for them to 
undertake. In fact, it became the phi- 
losophy of everyone concerned to give 
the pupils all the responsibility they 
could carry with success and to inspire 
them to be satisfied with nothing less 
than success. 

Members of the council were free to 
discuss any school policy they cared to 
bring up, and the principal and the 
sponsor were always ready to help 
them avoid making decisions that 
might be contrary to school policy. 
This willingness on the part of the 
administration and faculty to discuss 
with the students the management of 


the school is a big step, but an essen- 
tial one.? Of course, it must be made 
clear to everyone that the authority of 
the council is delegated and can be 
withdrawn at any time if not properly 
used. However, the explanation of this 
principle can be made the basis of a 
friendly, co-operative understanding 
of the responsibility of the school offi- 
cials and faculty toward the legal, 
adult voters of the community in 
whom the final authority for conduct- 
ing the school lies. This point need not 
be a source of irritation, suspicion, and 
apprehension to the persons involved. 
Boys and girls respond with enthusi- 
asm to a reasonable, fair, and sympa- 
thetic desire to co-operate if teachers 
and administrators are only willing to 
“go halfway.” Frankly, at Fort Mor- 
gan it has never been necessary even 
to threaten a veto of council action. 

In implementing this reasonable, 
co-operative attitude among students, 
faculty, and, especially, administra- 
tion, it has been frequently and openly 
reiterated that any regulation de- 
signed to assist in effective manage- 
ment of the school may be changed if 
the council, after weighing all factors 
involved, asks for the change and as- 
sumes responsibility for assuring its 
acceptance by the students. Nothing 
of this nature is done on the spur of 
the moment; for the council members 
themselves are fully cognizant of the 
effect of an unfavorable result of one 
of their decisions, not because of fear 


2 Pearl L. Ford and R. C. Bryan, “A Student 
Council Grows in Responsibility,” Clearing 
House, XIX (November, 1944), 151-56. 
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of censure from faculty or administra- 
tion, but because of their awareness of 
the critical scrutiny of their school- 
mates. All angles of a problem are 
thoroughly explored before a decision 
is made to request a change. The pu- 
pils, it should be noted, do not make 
the change. They advise, and the ad- 
ministration and the faculty co-oper- 
ate. This co-operation has led to a de- 
velopment in the Fort Morgan plan 
that seems unique in its application. 


INCREASED FACULTY PARTICIPATION 


On numerous occasions during the 
second year of the experiment, the 
council found it necessary to request 
an audience at the regular monthly 
faculty meeting. Various committees 
of the council appeared before the as- 
sembled teachers to explain projects 
and problems and to request the 
teachers’ co-operation and sugges- 
tions. Furthermore, the teachers be- 
gan to feel more and more “‘out of 
things.” They felt that they were in- 
adequately informed about many of 
the school events. 

Then came the suggestion that the 
principal appoint four additional fac- 
ulty members to the council as regu- 
lar voting members representing the 
faculty. This plan necessitated taking 
four more teachers from their classes, 
in addition to the sponsor, and hiring 
substitutes to handle their classes. At 
the request of the principal, the board 
of education and the superintendent 
quickly and unhesitatingly approved 
the financial expenditure and other 
phases of the plan, and the step was 
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taken at the beginning of the third 
year. 

The move was a happy one, and, for 
the first time, other members of the 
faculty actually saw the council in 
operation. They learned quickly not 
to dominate, but to encourage, stu- 
dent discussion and to participate 
themselves with quiet, careful reason- 
ableness, never adopting a dictatorial 
“thou shalt not” attitude. Needless to 
say, they were amazed and thrilled at 
the constant evidences of fairness, 
good judgment, and social under- 
standing of the students. They worked 
on committees with the students and 
contributed to discussions and actions 
an adult viewpoint that the students 
genuinely appreciated. The stiff, pu- 
pil-teacher atmosphere was quickly 
dissipated. The teachers moved to 
help, not oppose, the work of the pu- 
pils, and they received, in return, a full 
measure of respect, gratitude, and 
honest friendship. They did not try to 
control things, fearful of results; to- 
gether, the teachers and students were 
achieving common goals. The morale 
of the whole school soared to a new 
high. 

As the faculty-representation ex- 
periment got under way, the faculty 
group as a whole decided that they 
needed to meet more frequently than 
once a month. Entirely by their own 
volition, they decided that the faculty 
would meet after school on the Tues- 
day preceding each council meeting 
so that they might review the agenda 
of the council and offer their sugges- 
tions through their representatives 
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and, incidentally, be better prepared 
to help student home-room repre- 
sentatives with their discussion meet- 
ings. 

As an outgrowth of this move came 
the question, ‘‘Why cannot we elect 
our representatives instead of hav- 
ing them appointed by the principal?” 
The principal instantly agreed to this 
suggestion, and, at the end of the first 
semester, the faculty elected four 
members of their own choosing to the 
council. These four faculty members 
served during the second semester. 


DEVELOPMENT OF STUDENT 
RESPONSIBILITY 


Occasionally the writer is asked 
about the danger of too much freedom 
for students. The answer is not simple. 
First of all, however, it should be 
thoroughly understood that it is man- 


datory for each individual student 
and teacher to maintain respect and 
consideration for one another. There 
can be no laxity of “discipline.” There 
can be no diminishing of the responsi- 
bility of the administration and the 
faculty for the conduct of the school. 
These facts have been discussed many 
times in council meetings at Fort Mor- 
gan, and the student-council members 
agree that over 95 per cent of the 
students want a “‘strict,”’ rather than 
an “easy,” school. The use of per- 
suasion and reason is always at- 
tempted in dealing with the 5 per cent 
(or less) of the students who some- 
times become “problems”; for abso- 
lute fairness is basic to the acceptance 
of administrative action by the in- 
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dividual student and the school as a 
whole. 

However, on the theory that it is a 
privilege, as well as a right, to go to 
high school, the student who ada- 
mantly refuses to be co-operative is 
dropped from school. This action 
rarely is necessary, for the obvious 
guidance opportunities of the program 
provide ample openings for a friendly, 
persuasive approach which digs down 
to the roots of personal problems. Yet, 
just as parents must be firm and un- 
yielding at times in demanding certain 
actions and results from their children, 
so must the teacher be firm and in- 
sistent upon the best of which every 
youth is capable, be it deportment or a 
work assignment. 


ACTUAL PROBLEMS ATTACKED 


Space will not permit a lengthy re- 
cital of the problems attacked and 
solved and the innumerable projects 
pushed through to successful conclu- 
sions by the council at Fort Morgan. 
Yet the record of the council has been 
so overwhelmingly creditable that the 
writer would like to cite a few repre- 
sentative projects. 

The home-coming celebrations, 
planned and executed by the council, 
with the help of the Girl’s Pep Clubs, 
boys’ M-Club (athletic letter-men), 
and other organizations, have been in 
the best of tradition. The huge, all- 
school vaudeville, inaugurated in the 
spring several years ago, which fea- 
tured about 200 boys and girls in a 
colorful assortment of acts, will have 
to be presented two nights instead of 
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one because hundreds of patrons pro- 
tested after only 1,500 persons could 
crowd in to see the performance. The 
children were stunned by the thun- 
derous applause for each act. The 
council also sponsored the develop- 
ment of a thriving UNESCO chapter 
in which over 250 students partici- 
pated. In addition, they have pitched 
in on bond drives and on cancer and 
Red Cross fund-raising campaigns 
even canvassing areas of the town to 
help out adult committees on some 
occasions. 

Another council project evolved 
when a young Spanish-American lad, 
who had been stationed at the school 
by the State Agricultural College to 
receive his practice teaching, was re- 
fused service at a local restaurant. 
The young man did not advertise his 
embarrassment nor the fact that he 
had seen combat service in World 
War II as a member of the United 
States Army, but someone reported 
the incident to the council. The mem- 
bers were at first incredulous. In their 
blissful youthfulness, the ugly specter 
of color had never registered. Then 
their anger blazed at white heat. In 
one terrific swoop, they strained to 
blot out every injustice and hurt that 
mankind has caused by its stupid 
prejudices. Imagine their amazement, 
as they launched an intensive inves- 
tigation of discriminatory practices in 
the community, to find that one of 
their own number, a Spanish-Ameri- 
can boy, an honor student and athlete, 
could not swim in the municipal pool 
because of a regulation prohibiting 
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anyone except “white” people from 
using its facilities. Then the “‘heat”’ 
was really on. 

The members of the city council 
were splendid and patient and fair 
with the children. The regulation had 
been decided on years before because 
many transient Spanish-American 
beet-field workers had tried to take 
over the pool and use it for laundry 
and bathing purposes. The problem 
was still there, and the earnest city 
officials, although admitting the un- 
fairness of the regulation, were 
stumped for a solution. The children 
insisted that the rule be wiped away 
entirely, but the officials, although 
sympathetic, refused. They did, how- 
ever, ask the student council to sug- 
gest a compromise. The pupils really 
worked on this solution and finally 
hit upon a “membership” idea which 
permitted free use of the pool to local, 
acceptable Spanish-Americans, but 
reserved to the pool management the 
right to refuse swimming privileges to 
transients. 

In the case of the young man who 
was refused service in the local res- 
taurant, the council, with the help 
and complete co-operation of the 
faculty, wrote an open letter to the 
citizens of Fort Morgan, which was 
published in the Fort Morgan Times, 
the daily paper, in a box on the front 
page. The letter defended the right of 
this young man, or any other young, 
decently behaved citizen, to receive 
courteous and fair treatment in a com- 
munity. It was a wonderful letter, 
and it was signed by both the Asso- 


ciated Students of Fort Morgan High 
School and the faculty. The “white 
trade only” signs soon disappeared 
from places of business, and the stu- 
dents of Fort Morgan High School 
grew still further in stature in the eyes 
of the community. 

One of their greatest ventures was 
the installing of a magnificent new 
public-address and intercommunica- 
tion system in the school. The project 
was a co-operative enterprise in con- 
junction with the board of education, 
and it came about in this fashion: 

The original office-to-room tele- 
phone system in the school, installed 
in 1925, was “shorting out” in some 
conduits, and it was impossible to 
communicate with many rooms. Fur- 
thermore, the bell system for classes, 
using the same conduits, was uncer- 
tain at best. In order to get action on 
the matter, the council appointed a 
committee empowered to explore the 
possibility of a new sound system. 
Sound engineers were called to suggest 
plans for public-address and intercom- 
munication facilities, draw up plans 
and specifications, and quote prices. 
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After considerable deliberation on se- 
lection of the type of equipment and 
methods of financing, the council 
asked the principal to go to the board 
of education and submit the offer of 
the council to pay $2,000 of the 
$3,500 necessary to instal their choice 
of equipment, if the board would pay 
the additional $1,500 and have the 
equipment installed immediately, so 
that the students could all enjoy it the 
rest of the year (they were thinking of 
the Seniors here, for the Senior class 
always has money). The entire sys- 
tem was installed during Christmas 
vacation. It is wonderful, and the 
money, over half paid off in instal- 
ments in the first year, is being paid 
by pledges from the hard-working and 
alert organizations and clubs of the 
school. Furthermore, it all has to be 
earned. None of it can come from dues 
or assessments. 

After having experienced the work- 
ings of a live council, no one at Fort 
Morgan would ever again be satisfied 
just to “go through the motions.” This 
is living. This is dynamic, functioning 
democracy. 
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BASIC GOALS FOR A SMALL HIGH SCHOOL: 
THEORY AND PRACTICE 


ALBERT I. OLIVER 


University of Pennsylvania 


HE CHIEF PURPOSES of the high 
must be determined before 
it is possible to decide on the details of 
the program to be offered. In a small 
high school this is doubly important 
because, with its limited facilities and 
services, it cannot offer a “buckshot” 
program in the hope that some of its 
efforts will hit the mark. It must single 
out its chief targets so that each shot 
will count. 


PROCEDURE OF THIS STUDY 


In order to determine the topics 
that should receive primary attention 
in the small high school, a group of 
educators was asked to consider the 
merits of items in five areas: basic 
skills, personal problems, special areas, 
larger social relationships, and appre- 
ciations and discriminations. Ques- 
tionnaires about these areas were 
returned to the writer as part of a 
study made at the University of Col- 
orado in 1949. Half of this “jury” of 
eighty-six respondents were promi- 
nent educators. The other half was 
composed of superintendents and 
principals who had been designated 
by their respective state departments 
of education as persons who had done 


outstanding work with small high 
schools in the various states. These 
eighty-six jurors were sent the list of 
topics, fifty-eight in all, and asked to 
rate each topic on a five-point scale 
according to the degree of emphasis 
that the topic should be given. 

A similar questionnaire was sent to 
various small high schools throughout 
the United States, asking what atten- 
tion was actually given the topics in 
their schools. For the purpose of this 
study, a small high school was defined 
as one enrolling fewer than two hun- 
dred students. In all, 228 high schools 
responded to the questionnaire. These 
schools are distributed throughout the 
country, with at least two in each of 
the forty-eight states. 

Table 1 lists the ratings of the jury 
and of the participating schools. Thus, 
it is possible to see how closely the 
schools represented by this widely dis- 
tributed group are following the ideals, 
as determined by the jury of promi- 
nent educators, and also to discover 
the relative importance which the 
schools and the “experts” attach to 
various items. For example, in the first 
section, “Attention to Basic Skills,” 
the jury gave its highest rating (3.57) 
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TABLE 1 


AVERAGE RATINGS* GIVEN BY A JURY OF 86 PROMINENT EDUCATORS 
AND SCHOOL ADMINISTRATORS ON DESIRABLE PRACTICES IN 
SMALL HIGH SCHOOL CURRICULUMS AND BY 228 SCHOOL PRIN- 
CIPALS ON ACTUAL PRACTICES IN THEIR SCHOOLS 


Topic for Attention Jury Rating | School Rating 


Attention to basic skills: 
How to study 
Reading for comprehension 
Oral expression 
Reading critically 
Use of reference material 
Vocabulary development 
Scientific method 
Written composition 
Reading rapidly 
Mathematical processes 
Spelling 
Geographical knowledge 
English grammar 
Handwriting 
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59 
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Personal problems: 
Maintenance of health 
Development of self-reliance 
Intellectual initiative 
Discovery of special aptitudes 
Moral training 
Personal appearance 
Marriage and family living 
Consumer education 
Development of special aptitudes 
General vocational education 
Cultivation of hobbies 
Sex relationships 
Specific vocational training 


Special areas: 
Conservation 
Dignity of labor 
Use of and respect for machines 
Controversial issues 
Scientific farming 


Larger social relationships: 
Citizenship training 
Civic responsibilities 
Problems of democracy 
Safety education 
International relationships 
UNESCO 
Current events 
Racial understanding 
Social service 
Public health 
Student government 
Study of sources of information 
Useful home skills 
Creative expression 
Labor-management relations 
Driver education 
Social security 
“Carry-over” sports 
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TABLE 1—Continued 


Topic for Attention 


Jury Rating | School Rating 


Appreciations, discriminations: 


Radio listening 
Evaluation of movies 
Home decorations 
Ar 


3-04 
2.83 
2.81 
2.75 
2.68 
2.47 
2.22 
2.01 2. 


* The scale for indicating how much the topics should be emphasized was as follows: 


© = not at all; 1 = small degree; 2 = intermediate degree; 3 = high 


great degree. 
t Not on the questionnaire for schools. 


to how to study, but the schools gave 
their most important rating (3.06) to 
English grammar. 

It is not feasible to discuss here each 
of these fifty or more items, since 
many of the detailed points can be dis- 
covered by looking at the separate 
topics in the table. Rather, certain 
trends in related topics may be noted, 
and special attention directed to some 
of the main differences and similarities 
between the conditions existing in the 
schools today and the goals toward 
which, in the judgment of the jurors, 
the schools ought to work. 

It was rather difficult to get ade- 
quate ratings on every item, for, as 
one juror commented: 

The items are particularly difficult to 
check. Real emphasis should be sought in 
almost every one of these areas—without 
courses necessarily devoted to such areas. 
Any good school should greatly emphasize 
health maintenance, hobby cultivation, 
moral training, conservation, safety educa- 
tion, good radio listening, personal appear- 
ance, etc. 


While it must be recognized that 
much subjective judgment was used 


degree; 4 = very 


in rating these topics, many of which 
are of a somewhat intangible nature, 
there do not seem to be many small 
schools that are living up to the stand- 
ards desired by this jury. In general, 
the schools tended to rate lower than 
did the jurors. Some, of course, tended 
to “lean over backwards” lest they be 
accused of presenting too good a pic- 
ture; others were influenced by what 
they thought conditions ought to be. 
The assumption in this report is, how- 
ever, that the school men who tended 
to mark low and those who had a 
tendency to give themselves high rat- 
ings will offset each other. 


RATINGS ON BASIC SKILLS 


English grammar.—As has been in- 
dicated, there seemed to be a tendency 
among the schools to emphasize the 
traditional three R’s, with the great- 
est attention on English grammar 
(3.06) and mathematical processes 
(2.98). A generalization may be made 
on this point: the small schools are 
more concerned with traditional areas 
than with the more modern curricu- 
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lum approaches, such as consumer 
education, driver education, and 
studying sources of information. Such 
an observation indicates that the 
small high schools are responding 
slowly to the changes in the society 
about them. 

Some of the marginal comments of 
the jurors indicated that what they 
were objecting to was formal gram- 
mar. Some of them said that they 
would subscribe to emphasis on gram- 
mar provided that it was functional, 
and one man made the pointed criti- 
cism, “Of course, the rating really 
depends upon what is included in the 
heading. English grammar, for in- 
stance, can be made functional if 
related to expression. As usually 
taught, it is the greatest single waste 
of time in school.”” Thus, the implica- 
tion is that the school places emphasis 
in the wrong place. 

Mathematical processes.—Certainly, 
the educated person in a complicated 
technological civilization will need 
considerable training in mathematics. 
Yet attention to mathematical proc- 
esses was tenth in this first group of 
fourteen items as far as the jurors’ rat- 
ings were concerned. Their comments 
indicated that many of these experts 
did not object so much to emphasis on 
basic computational skills, but that 
they objected to the considerable 
amount of formal algebra and geome- 
try taught in many schools. 

In other words, small schools are 
tending to overlook the social applica- 
tions of mathematics and the develop- 
ment of a program of common learn- 
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ings in mathematics. This observation 
is substantiated by a later section in 
the questionnaire, in which questions 
were asked about the relative merit of 
certain subjects in the small high 
school. There, instruction in general 
mathematics received a fairly high 
rating as a method of making desir- 
able contributions to the outcomes of 
the secondary-school curriculum, and 
algebra and plane geometry were 
nearly at the end of about thirty sub- 
jects listed. 

Communication skills —Communi- 
cation is, of course, one of the most 
important objectives of secondary- 
school training. The four items of 
handwriting, spelling, oral expression, 
and written composition might be con- 
sidered under the more inclusive head- 
ing of “Effective expression or com- 
munication.” 

The jurors apparently considered 
the oral aspect by far the most impor- 
tant of these four, having given it a 
very strong rating of 3.41. This was 
almost a full step above the school 
rating of 2.44. The schools, on the 
other hand, put greatest attention on 
written composition. Although this 
was second on the jury’s rating of 
these four topics, it was still higher 
(2.92 to 2.59) than the school rating. 

These high schools apparently felt 
that handwriting was not in their 
domain since they could give it only 
a little attention. The school rating 
of 1.58 was next to the bottom in this 
entire group of basic skills. While the 
jurors also rated it lower than any 
other topic in this group, their rating 
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(2.34) does tell the schools that more 
attention should be given to hand- 
writing. 

Reading.—Three types of reading 
were considered: reading for compre- 
hension, reading critically, and read- 
ing rapidly. Both groups believed that 
reading comprehension should receive 
the most attention, but the schools’ 
rating (2.59) was nearly a whole point 
behind the jury’s (3.54). The schools 
were even further behind in the im- 
portant matter of training the pupil to 
read critically the mass of printed ma- 
terial with which he comes into con- 
tact every day. 

Most astonishing is the fact that, 
while the majority of these schools 
profess to prepare for college, they 
give little attention to reading rapidly. 
Perhaps they have not yet come to 
realize that one of the greatest assets 
to the college student is his ability to 
skim the many reading materials at 
his disposal in order to pick out crucial 
ideas, or it may be that they feel this 
aspect of reading is a function of the 
elementary school. The jury, with a 
rating more than double that of the 
small schools, disagreed on this point. 

To read understandingly and to 
express himself effectively, an edu- 
cated person needs to have an in- 
creasingly discriminating vocabulary. 
The schools are giving more attention 
to vocabulary development than to 
some of the other items in this group 
of fundamentals, and their practice 
gave vocabulary development the 
same rank on their list as that in the 
jury rating. 
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Scientific method and study skills. — 
What may an educated man expect to 
have gained from his secondary school 
that will help him to pursue an inves- 
tigation, to utilize his time and re- 
sources effectively at an institution of 
higher learning or in his ordinary life 
work? Familiarity with the scientific 
method, ability to use source and 
reference materials, and skill in how 
to study are important assets, the 
jury believed. All three topics were 
rated 3 or above (high degree of atten- 
tion), with the greatest emphasis 
placed on how to study. It is interest- 
ing to note that the jurors, by their 
combined average, placed how to 
study at the top of this list of basic 
skills, whereas it was ninth in impor- 
tance as far as the school practices 
were concerned. The schools gave 
more attention to the use of reference 
material, which might well be con- 
sidered as but one aspect of the 
broader skill, how to study. 


RATINGS ON PERSONAL PROBLEMS 


Meeting sex problems.—The ratings 
given “Personal Problems” indicated 
that the schools are doing little to 
meet the need of the adolescent child 
who is becoming increasingly per- 
plexed by the sex problem in its vari- 
ous manifestations. The evidence for 
this statement comes from the aver- 
age rating of 1.15 for attention to sex 
relationships and only 1.50 for the less 
controversial topic of marriage and 
family living. 

Some persons might question the 
actual necessity for training along this 
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line, but other aspects of the questions 
given to the schools revealed that mar- 
riage is sixth in the list of eight reasons 
why young people leave school, and 
another part of this investigation in- 
dicated that approximately 10 per 
cent of the girls who graduate get mar- 
ried within a year. Furthermore, it is 
assumed that most young people will 
become homemakers, and whatever 
the merit of the arguments that sex 
education and preparation for mar- 
riage are the responsibility of the par- 
ents or that youths are not yet ready 
(in spite of their avid interest as re- 
vealed by many pupil questionnaires), 
it is a fact that the jurors rated each of 
these approaches more than twice as 
important as did the schools. It should 
be admitted that in a small school 
public opposition is a stumbling block 
to the giving of sex education. Equally 
difficult is the problem of obtaining a 
competent teacher; for instruction in 
family living and in personal guid- 
ance, if poorly done, would be almost 
worse than none at all. 

However, a less controversial mat- 
ter, consumer education, is closely re- 
lated to the future home problem. The 
schools have not yet included this sub- 
ject in their curriculums to any great 
degree (1.57), although the jury ap- 
praisal (3.01) placed it in the category 
of being desirable to a high degree. 

Maintenance of health.—The adoles- 
cent is interested in personal appear- 
ance and in being active. Both of these 
matters are closely related to the 
maintenance of good health. Interest- 
ingly enough, in this grouping of thir- 
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teen items, both the schools and the 
jurors gave top billing to maintenance 
of health. The significant difference is 
that the jurors put far more emphasis 
on it, the rating of 3.61 being near the 
top of all their ratings. The school 
practice, almost a full point lower, in- 
dicated only an intermediate stage of 
emphasis. 

Vocational choices.—Questionnaires 
to youths also reveal that they are 
greatly concerned with the matter of 
vocational choices and vocational 
preferences. What should the small 
school do about this? In the order of 
their importance, as far as the jury 
was concerned, should be discovery of 
special aptitudes (3.26), the develop- 
ment of these aptitudes (3.01), gen- 
eral vocational education (2.88), and 
specific vocational training (1.68). In 
none of these four did school practice 
go beyond the level of a small degree 
of attention, and only general voca- 
tional education reached a rating of 
2.00. Since educators are somewhat at 
odds over the relative place of voca- 
tional education in the secondary 
school, it is interesting to note that 
the jurors placed only a 1.68 rating on 
specific vocational training. This was 
the lowest of all their ratings for the 
fifty-eight items. 

Moral training.—The question of 
moral training evoked some discussion 
from the respondents. There is, ap- 
parently, some tendency to think of 
this as religious education, although 
no respondent stated that he believed 
moral training is an undesirable out- 
come of youth education. As one 
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noted educator observed, “Education 
is not merely to prepare for conduct. 
It is to prepare for good conduct.” 
Actually, both the jurors and the 
schools gave considerable attention 
to moral training. Some felt that it 
should be inherent in the program and 
others that it is more closely tied in 
with the objective of citizenship. As 
usual, the schools’ practice tended to 
be about one point below that of the 
desirable standard as established by 
the jury. 

Hobbies.—Since leisure and avoca- 
tional activity are becoming more and 
more prominent in the lives of youths, 
with their lessened home duties and 
responsibilities, the cultivation of 
hobbies was suggested as a way by 
which a school might train young peo- 
ple to meet this challenge. Compared 
with the level of importance estab- 
lished by the jury for most topics in 
this section, this item received a some- 
what low evaluation of 2.59, but this 
was more than a full point above the 
school practice of 1.58. 


RATINGS ON SPECIAL AREAS 


None of the topics of labor, ma- 
chines, scientific farming, controver- 
sial issues, and conservation receives 
much attention in the small high 
school today. A number of the jurors 
said that their judgment would be 
conditioned by the type of commun- 
ity concerned, especially in the teach- 
ing of scientific farming. Statistics col- 
lected in connection with the partici- 
pating schools indicated that almost 
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70 per cent are in agricultural areas; 
yet these schools gave little attention 
to scientific farming (average rating, 
1.65). Respect for labor, a field which 
will become the life work of many of 
the pupils, was rated only 1.80 in 
school practice as compared with the 
jury standard of 3.41. 


RATINGS ON LARGER SOCIAL 
RELATIONSHIPS 


International understanding.—In 
the field of iarger social relationships, 
there are several topics of interna- 
tional import. The ratings for UNES- 
CO, international relationships, racial 
understanding, and problems of de- 
mocracy indicated that the schools 
devote only a small or an intermediate 
degree of attention to practically ev- 
ery one of these items. This, under- 
standably enough, was far below the 
desirable standard as judged by the 
experts. 

Civic responsibilities and citizen- 
ship.—Whether one is considered a 
citizen of one world or of his own nar- 
row region, it is important, the ratings 
of the experts indicated, to give con- 
siderable attention to such matters as 
citizenship training, civic responsibili- 
ties, and problems of democracy. In 
fact, the citizenship rating stood high- 
est of all the items in the jury list. 
This is in sharp contrast to school 
practice, which placed it in eighteenth 
position. The schools’ greatest con- 
cern in these three topics was with the 
problems of democracy; this finding 
may be explained by the fact that this 
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title is given to a course which appears 
in many secondary schools. 

To develop citizenship, educators 
often suggest the practice of experi- 
ences which may be found in intelli- 
gent citizenship through participation 
in student government, in the study 
of current events, in attention to such 
matters as social service, social se- 
curity, labor-management relations, 
public health, and the study of sources 
of information. In this group of topics, 
the schools and jury gave greatest 
heed to current events. In spite of the 
attention given during the war and 
postwar periods to propaganda and 
propaganda analysis, many of the 
small schools had not been stirred to 
devote any particular attention (1.71) 
to the study of sources of information. 

Even though student government 
is often mentioned as a desirable ex- 
perience in democracy in high schools, 
about 10 per cent of the schools reply- 
ing to this investigation had no such 
organization. While the mere existence 
of such an organization may be noth- 
ing more than a gesture, the jury felt 
that it is important. This judgment 
would suggest that high schools should 
use some form of experience in democ- 
racy instead of confining their work 
largely to textbook discussion. 

Safety and driver education.— 
Among the problems of daily living, 
the items of driver education and 
safety education were mentioned. 
Most of the schools were not yet pro- 
viding driver education, and safety 
education was given only an inter- 
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mediate degree of attention. Perhaps 
this is because some of the school men 
felt that driver education would be 
expensive. It is, however, a miscon- 
ception that driver education must 
be costly. 


RATINGS ON APPRECIATIONS AND 
DISCRIMINATIONS 


Literature—The area of apprecia- 
tions and discriminations was, in gen- 
eral, considered to be less important 
in the school program than the items 
previously considered. That is, the 
jury rated only one (current litera- 
ture) of the eight items above the 
level of 3.0. In the case of classical 
literature, the experts felt that it is of 
barely intermediate degree of impor- 
tance, and the schools gave it only a 
slightly higher rating. The attention 
given to classical literature in schools 
was only slightly less important than 
that given to current literature. 

Fine arts.—Since it can be assumed 
that rural children have the same tal- 
ents and interests as those in cities, 
the study would seem to indicate that 
the small high schools are failing to 
provide, in a satisfactory degree, for 
the development of art interests and 
opportunities. As one comment indi- 
cated, “Art is a blind spot in most of 
the small schools.” Strangely enough, 
the schools give considerable attention 
to music, which stood tenth in impor- 
tance among the fifty-odd items. At 
the same time, the jury placed it in 
thirty-seventh place. 

In actual life today, our young peo- 
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ple give much attention to the radio 
and to movies. The schools offer al- 
most no training in appreciations and 
discriminations concerning the selec- 
tion of good radio programs and good 
movies. There seems to be a challenge 
here to include such experiences as an 
integral part of the training of all 
youth. 
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SUMMARY 

Although a few of the items rated 
in this extensive comparison have not 
been analyzed, it seems desirable to 
present those items of greatest impor- 
tance. Some of the particular topics 
have been made into separate courses 
or, at least, into specific units in some 
of the schools. Nothing in their na- 


TABLE 2 


TWELVE MOST IMPORTANT OBJECTIVES IN SMALL HIGH SCHOOL CURRICULUMS AS RATED 
BY JURY OF 86 PROMINENT EDUCATORS AND AS FOUND IN ACTUAL PRACTICE 
IN 228 SMALL HIGH SCHOOLS 


Average 


Objectives Rated by Jury Rating* 


Average 


Objectives Found in School Practice s 
Rating 


. Citizenship training 

. Maintenance of health 

. Civic responsibilities 

How to study 

Reading for comprehension 
. Development of self-reliance 
. Oral expression 

. Conservation 

. Dignity of labor 

. Problems of democracy 

. Reading critically 

. Intellectual initiative 


I 
2 
3 
4. 
6 
7 
8 
9 


. English grammar 

. Mathematical processes 

. Maintenance of health........... 
. Problems of democracy 

Written composition 

. Reading for comprehension 

. Current events 

. Civic responsibilities 

. Use of reference material 


CON 


. Vocabulary development 
. Oral expression 


* The scale for indicating how much the topics should be emphasized was as follows: o = not at all; 1 = smal] degree; 


2 = intermediate degree; 3 = high degree; 4 = very great degr 


ee. 
When two or more items were apparently tied, as health mo civic responsibilities, the order was determined by carrying 


the calculations to the next decimal] place. 


Auditorium arts.—Of the entire list 
of items, the second from the bottom 
among the jury preferences was train- 
ing in auditorium arts. Since this item 
did not appear on the school ques- 
tionnaire, a comparison cannot be 
made. In view of this generation’s 
spectator approach to leisure and 
recreation, it is surprising to find that 
the jurors gave a rather low rating 
(2.22) to the auditorium arts. 


ture, however, prevents a school, re- 
gardless of its size, from giving atten- 
tion to nearly every one of them 
throughout the curriculum. 

A guiding summary of the many 
items—a list of the twelve most im- 
portant areas, as rated both by the 
expert jury and by the schools—is pre- 
sented in Table 2 to suggest the topics 
to which the small high school, if it 
has to choose from its limited time, 
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teachers, and facilities, should give its 
greatest attention. Although the order 
of importance is not quite the same, 
in comparing the jury preferences and 
the school practices, both groups 
agreed that the following topics should 
be included in any list of most impor- 
tant matters: maintenance of health, 
reading for comprehension, civic re- 
sponsibility, problems of democracy, 
and oral expression. Thus, it would 
seem that the school should seek to 
develop a good citizen who is healthy, 
who can read understandingly, and 
who can express himself effectively in 
conversation or in discussion. 

The significant finding of this in- 
vestigation is that many small schools 
in this country are still tied down by 
a traditional approach to secondary 
education and are failing to include 
topics and subjects which will make 


their programs more functional. Per- 
haps the greatest awakening educa- 
tionally will come when the funda- 
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mentals of secondary education are 
thought to include such matters as 
how to study, reading critically, read- 
ing for comprehension, oral expression, 
and the effective use of reference ma- 
terial. Just as important from the 
point of view of personal growth are 
attention to health, development of 
self-reliance, fostering of intellectual 
initiative, and discovering one’s spe- 
cial aptitude. 

In short, the small high schools 
should give less attention to subjects 
and devote more time and thought to 
the analysis of problems of youth and 
to the establishment of what is com- 
ing to be known as “‘life adjustment” 
education. Indeed, there is little in 
this study to indicate that this prob- 
lem belongs exclusively to small 
schools. Any secondary school in this 
country can better its educational pro- 
gram by studying the goals considered 
basic by the prominent educators who 
took part in this investigation. 


GRAMMAR AND USAGE—SOME 
CURRENT THOUGHTS 


J. CONRAD SEEGERS | 
Teachers College, Temple University 


VARIOUS INTERPRETATIONS 


O DEFINITIVE RESEARCH exists, as 
far as I know, on grammar and 
usage. There have been—and are— 
many opinions, which have been ex- 
pressed vociferously. There are tradi- 
tionalists who rely on the authority of 
the past and insist that “common 
sense” and “what everybody knows” 
tell us that grammar is a part of every- 
body’s education and that, ‘‘of course, 
a knowledge of grammar will improve 
speech and writing.” 

Then there are liberals within the 
profession, and skeptics without, who 
insist that grammar is one thing, usage 
another, and “never the twain shall 
meet.”’ They tell us that no one con- 
sciously employs principles of gram- 
mar when he uses language in normal 
circumstances. We simply foliow pat- 
terns, they insist, and, consequently, 
the task of the school is to establish 
patterns, develop fluency, and provide 
situations which will induce the use of 
language in a climate conducive to 
growth. Obviously, this approach to 
language presupposes a school in 
which both curriculum and adminis- 
tration provide sufficient freedom to 
establish that favorable climate. 


* 


A third group accepts most of the 
thought of these latter proponents but 
swings a little farther to the right in 
asking that grammar be taught induc- 
tively, in association with the use of 
language. They ask for the develop- 
ment of functional grammar. But the 
term ‘‘functional grammar” is a se- 
ductive sort of term. It has a plausible 
sound because all of us agree that 
everything that is taught should be 
functional. 

Here, however, we run into seman- 
tic pitfalls, both severely linguistic 
and emotional. When is a term func- 
tional? Some persons have attempted, 
either through a priori argument or 
through studies of usage, to establish a 
list of functional items. Other investi- 
gators, perhaps more realistically, 
have said that such a list is impossible 
because of the obvious limitations es- 
tablished by individual differences. 
They suggest that we teach grammar 
entirely inductively, pacing the in- 
struction in terms of discovered needs 
and abilities as these are disclosed dur- 
ing the conducting of classwork. This 
approach is reasonable, but it imposes 
certain difficulties in terms of sequence 
and in respect to what each teacher in 
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turn may assume. It is particularly 
hard on people who favor grade-by- 
grade outlines. 

The essential difficulty one faces in 
evaluating these positions and in try- 
ing to accept or to reject them is that 
the problem is not simple or clear cut. 
Each of these positions has at least 
some reason underlying it, and there 
are shades and degrees within each. 
For example, not even the most rigid 
of the first group would insist on com- 
plete coverage of grammar, and all ad- 
mit that, at times, grammar and idiom 
are contradictory to each other. 


RESEARCH STUDIES 


I wish next to amplify and to illus- 
trate this preface by certain studies. 
First, I shall cite research which per- 
tains to some of the difficult concepts 
found in grammar and to the contra- 
diction of historical grammar and 
usage. 

The first two excerpts are from 
Fowler (2) and Jespersen (7). It 
should be understood that neither 
man was writing for the purpose which 
I have in mind and that these ex- 
amples are mere excerpts. They could, 
however, be multiplied manyfold by 
other examples from the same authors. 
Fowler says: 

The subjunctive is moribund except in a 
few easily specified uses... . Owing to the 
capricious influence of the much analyzed 
classical upon the less studied native moods, 
it probably never would have been possible 
to draw up a Satisfactory table of the Eng- 
lish subjunctive uses . . . [and] assuredly no 
one will ever find it either possible or worth 
while to do so now that the subjunctive is 
dying [2: 574]. 
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Fowler goes on to say that, outside 
the few truly living uses, occurrences 
of the subjunctive today are found 
legitimately in poetry that strives for 
“archaic effect” or in such specimens 
“as pretentious journalism, infecting 
their context with dullness, or new ar- 
rivals possible only in an age to which 
the grammar of the subjunctive is not 
natural, but artificial” (2:574). 

Obviously, then, teaching the sub- 
junctive introduces certain problems! 

Next a quotation from Jespersen: 


Where a future event is thought of as de- 
pendent on human will, the question arises, 
Whose will? A distinction must be made be- 
tween the will of the speaker and that of the 
subject. of the sentence: these are identical in 
the case of the first person, but not in the 
second and third persons. Hence we have in 
various sections found different rules accord- 
ing to the grammatical person of the subject. 
... Emotions such as diffidence, modes- 
ty, etc., and further, the difference between 
statements and questions also exert their in- 
fluence on the choice of the auxiliary. 

It is no wonder, therefore, that different 
rules should have prevailed with regard to 
these verbs at different periods, and still pre- 
vail in different parts of the English-speaking 
world [7: 280]. 


Speaking of difficulties with verbs 


and subjects, Jespersen mentions 
“‘double-faced” verbs, as illustrated in 
the following sentences: 

The garden swarms with bees. 


This stream abounds in fish. 
Her face was streaming with tears 


[7: 107]. 
Jespersen goes on to say: 


The subject cannot be defined by means 
of such words as active or agent. This is fur- 
ther evident when we consider the meaning 
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of several verbs which denote anything but 
action, e.g. 

He suffered torture. 

He lost his father in the war. 

Some verbs can in some connections de- 
note an action, in others a suffering on the 
part of the subject: 

He broke a twig. 

He broke his leg. 

He burned the papers. 

He burned his finger. 

If we analyze sentences like 

He happened to fall. 

He is sure to turn up. 

He is sure to be rich, 
there can be no doubt as to the grammatical 
subject: it is he. But notionally the matter is 
not so simple: we cannot in the usual way 
ask: “Who happened? Who is sure? Who is 
believed?” 

... We thus discover that the notional 
subject is really a complete nexus, in which 
he is the primary, and fall, turn up, and be 
rich respectively is the secondary (adnex). 
We may express this in an unidiomatic way 
by saying that the notional subject, which is 
thus split in two, is he-to-fall, etc. ['7: 107-8]. 


I think these excerpts illustrate fur- 
ther why grammar is not simple to 
understand and why it has little mean- 
ing for some types of pupils. 

Next an illustration from Mencken, 
who wrote: 


The effort made by the authors of such 
works [authoritarian grammars] to police the 
language, though it has always had the sup- 
port of certain eminent American literati and 
of almost the whole body of pedagogues has 
never really impeded the natural progress of 
American [14: 167]. 

Writing in the late 60’s of the last century, 
Richard Grant White said that “in New 
England . . . even the boys and girls playing 
on the commons” used the auxiliary verbs 
will and shall “correctly,” which is to say, in 
accord with Southern English practice, and 
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that “even in New York, New Jersey, and 
Ohio, in Virginia, Maryland, and South 
Carolina, fairly educated people of English 
stock” did the same. But that was more than 
two generations ago, and the chances are it 
wasn’t actually true even then. Today the 
distinction between will and shall has become 
so muddled in all save the most painstaking 
and artificial varieties of American that it 
may almost be said to have ceased to exist. 
Save for emphasis, shall and should are sel- 
dom used in the first person [14: 199-200]. 

The schoolmarm, in fact, has virtually 
abandoned her old effort to differentiate be- 
tween the two auxiliaries, but she continues 
the heroic task of trying to make her young 
charges grasp the difference between who and 
whom. Here, alas, the speechways of the 
American people seem to be against her. The 
two forms of the pronoun are confused mag- 
nificently in the debates in Congress, and in 
most newspaper writing, and in ordinary dis- 
course the great majority of Americans 
avoid whom diligently, as a word full of 
snares. When they employ it, it is often in- 
correctly.... Noah Webster, always the 
pragmatic reformer, denounced it as usually 
useless so long ago as 1783. Common sense, 
he argued, was on the side of “Who did he 
marry?” [14: 201-2]. 


Marckwardt and Walcott (13) point 
out that Milton and Coleridge used 
“try and,’ as do American under- 
graduates, and that many standard 
writers, including George Meredith, 
use “‘I wish I was.” 

Thus, Marckwardt and Walcott 
conclude: 

Grammar is seen to be not something final 
and static but merely the organized descrip- 
tion or codification of the actual speech hab- 
its of educated men. If these habits change, 
grammar itself changes, and textbooks must 
follow suit. To preserve in our textbooks re- 
quirements no longer followed by the best 
current speakers is not grammatical but un- 
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grammatical. It makes of grammar not a 
science, but a dogma [13: 133-34]. 


Thus, we may reach the conclusion 
that grammar is descriptive and not 
prescriptive. 

Leonard (10:168-71) reports 75 per 
cent approval of the following terms: 
Who are you looking 

for? 


To loan 
I wish I was 


As regards 
None are 
Go slow 
It is me 


Pooley says: 


Whenever traditional grammatical classi- 
fication ignores or misrepresents current us- 
age, it must be changed or expanded. 

When custom has established two forms 
or usages on approximately equal standing, 
both must be presented. 

When current established usage conflicts 
with traditional rules, the rules must be mod- 
ified or discarded [15: 160]. 


I like the question of Clarence Dar- 
row, which is cited by Lewis. Lewis 
quotes Darrow as asking, “‘Even if you 
do learn to speak correct English who 
are you going to speak it to?”’ (11: 68.) 

Lewis goes on to report the results 
of a questionnaire study in which he 
found that editors of women’s maga- 
zines were most precise in their de- 
mands; 155 college teachers of English 
were most liberal; and lexicographers, 
the next most liberal (11: 69-70). 

Greene (4) feels that one of the most 
plausible claims for teaching grammar 
is that it enables the student to attain 
a better understanding of sentences. 
But there is no evidence, he states, 
which shows that systematic instruc- 
tion in recognition of grammatical ele- 
ments or of complete subject or predi- 
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cate results in sentence mastery. He 
agrees with Rivlin (17: 10) that we 
should teach functional grammar and 
that functional grammar is that kind 
which will prevent or correct errors. 
Still, that statement itself does not de- 
fine the term. Greene also reports a 
study of diagramming which was 
made for the purpose of procuring evi- 
dence regarding its usefulness. He 
found no reason to conclude that dia- 
gramming was an effective means of 
improving composition. Nevertheless, 
we find that most language textbooks 
both introduce diagramming and give 
attention to principles of grammar. 
Greene says: 

The evidence shows that repeated and 
spaced habit-forming experiences are produc- 
tive of mastery and should be substituted for 
formal rules and exercises whose values as a 
part of teaching methods are at least open to 
question. Let us reserve the grammar for 
later adult editorial use [4: 285]. 


Kaulfers (9) stresses the need of 
making one’s self understood, of de- 
veloping proper habits, of nurturing 
proper appreciations of the effect of 
the setting in which language is used, 
and of noting the distinction between 
relative and absolute standards. He 
describes the fallacy of absolute rules 
and feels that teachers will never get 
anywhere if their views are “out of 
tune” with what pupils see and hear 
all around them. He advises us to put 
first things first; to diagnose for group, 
and for individual, needs; to extend 
language experiences and to provide 
audience situations; and to remember 
that work in formal grammar, with 
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formal terminology, taught in the ab- 
stract, has little significance. He urges 
us to adopt economical procedures, to 
use grammar books only as references, 
and to persevere. 

Kaulfers tells about a class with 
which the teacher strove in vain to es- 
tablish the difference between for, the 
conjunction, and for, the preposition. 
Finally she said, “‘Whenever the word 
for means because inside a sentence, 
put a comma in front of it” (9: 67). 
The class got the point! 

The use of practice sentences, both 
oral and written, is advised by Kaul- 
fers. In addition, he suggests that 
teachers make up guides for usage and 
draw up pattern sentences. He be- 
lieves that they should speak about 
the clarity of sentences rather than 
about grammar and that they should 
make continual comparisons with the 
models which they have devised. He 
enjoins them to write for their audi- 
ences in order to see if the thought is 
put across clearly, to use life-centered 
content in their teaching, and to do di- 
rect teaching, but in relationship to 
their students’ experience. 

In another article, Kaulfers states 
that, on the basis of a summary of re- 
search, no study of formal grammar 
has shown that it ‘‘is of the slightest 
benefit in improving a person’s own 
personal use of language” (8: 171). 

Pooley (16) maintains that we 
should use an inductive approach and 
postpone grammar until students are 
sufficiently mature. He believes that 
we should employ a corrective proce- 
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dure which is based on demonstrated 
needs. He also mentions that stand- 
ards should be consonant with the so- 
cial setting. 

Dykema (1) asks for liberal views 
and attention to current usage. 

Trunk (18) also deplores the employ- 
ment of arbitrary rules and points es- 
pecially to the weaknesses of some 
workbooks which ask for a single re- 
sponse in cases in which more than one 
correct answer might well be possible. 
He rightly says that such procedure 
militates against thought. 

Hinkle (6) protests against the bad 
writing which he says he found in the 
schools of California. He goes on to 
tell that pupils, both in high school 
and college, had only the vaguest no- 
tions of either the identity and func- 
tion of words or of structure. He be- 
lieves that this condition prevents the 
colleges from ever getting beyond the 
point of just correcting errors and, 
thus, never provides them with the 
opportunity of developing fluency. 

The liberalism of Dykema is criti- 
cized by Gucker (5), who takes issue 
also with the report of the English Ap- 
praisal Committee of New York City. 
Gucker states that even Pooley dis- 
tinguishes between “‘it’s me” and 
“it’s her.”” In addition, he disagrees 
with portions of Leonard’s and Marck- 
wardt’s techniques. 

An important’ study, which was 
conducted in Glasgow, Scotland, is re- 
ported by Macauley (12). In this 
study, the teaching followed an estab- 
lished curriculum. The children were 
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taught noun, verb, and number at the 
age of seven and a half. At eight, the 
adjective was added; at eight and a 
half, personal pronouns; at nine, 
simple sentences, conjugation, kinds 
of nouns, and case; at nine and a half, 
analysis, tenses of auxiliary verbs, and 
adverbs; at ten, adverbs, prepositions, 
conjunctions, relative pronouns, and 
interchange of phrases and clauses; at 
eleven and a half and twelve, parsing 
and grammar were taught for thirty 
minutes daily. 

Teachers of secondary schools 
claimed that, despite these four years 
of study, the children were coming to 
them without an understanding of 
grammar. However, the Education 
Reform Committee of the Educational 
Institute of Scotland continues to 
stress the importance of grammar in 
the schools but suggests that, in the 
primary school—including children to 
the age of twelve—the pupils simply 
learn to identify parts of speech and 
their functions. 

Macauley cites the results of repeat- 
ed tests which indicate that children in 
the secondary school, who had passed 
qualifying examinations on the pri- 
mary course, could not identify gram- 
matical elements or manifest under- 
_ Standing of them. 

He concludes that the assumptions 
underlying the organization of the 
course are not substantiated by fact 
and that the teaching of grammar 
should be postponed until children are 
sufficiently mature to generalize. He 
refers to portions of the Binet test of in- 
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telligence for age fourteen which he 
believes are less abstract than the gen- 
eralizations implicit in the primary- 
school course in grammar. Conse- 
quently, he feels that the definitions 
which are required in the present 
course are meaningless to young chil- 
dren and that the time spent in teach- 
ing these definitions to them is time 
wasted. He suggests that the teaching 
of grammar be postponed until the sec- 
ondary school and even then taught 
only to selected pupils. 


GENERAL CONCLUSIONS 


This article has mentioned only a 
few of many possible references that 
might be cited. There are important 
omissions—for example, the work of 
Fries (3). The references which have 
been mentioned, however, will serve 
as indications of thinking on the sub- 
ject. What do they say? 

There appears to be common agree- 
ment that formal grammar, taught for 
its own sake, has little effect on usage. 
In addition, there is insistence on rec- 
ognizing that language changes, that 
rules have to be altered, and that cus- 
toms are fluent. The English language 
—more specifically the American lan- 
guage—is not static. People who use it 
prove to us time and again that gram- 
mar is a subsequent, language an an- 
tecedent, development. Grammar is 
the end of thinking, not the beginning. 

This train of thought does not mean 
that we should teach no grammar. It 
does mean, however, that we should 
teach it inductively, as classes and in- 
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dividuals need it and demonstrate suf- 
ficient maturity to comprehend it. It 
means that we cannot provide, or rely 


on, 


grade outlines. It means that we 


must define “functional” in individu- 
al, rather than in general, terms. And 
it means that we must teach a lan- 
guage which people are using. 
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STATE LEADERSHIP IN JUNIOR-COLLEGE 
CURRICULUM DEVELOPMENT 


ADOLPH UNRUH 
Washington University 


HE PRINCIPLE that education is a 

function of the state is fairly well 
accepted. Likewise, the statement that 
education depends on leadership is 
fairly well understood. However, opin- 
ions about what state leadership 
should do and what it consists of vary 
a great deal. 

There are, of course, different types 
of leadership. There are the authori- 
tarian and the democratic types. 
There may be leadership in school 
finance, in administration, in reorgani- 
zation, in curriculum, and in other 
areas. The leadership from the state 
department may be directed toward 
elementary schools, high schools, or 
junior colleges. Questions also arise 
about the ability of state departments 
to lead and about the acceptability of 
such leadership to local adminis- 
trators. 

The present study sought an answer 
to the specific question: “Would lead- 
ership by state departments of educa- 
tion in the area of curriculum develop- 
ment be acceptable to junior colleges?” 

Some state departments do not con- 
cern themselves at all about junior 
colleges. In one or two states the 
junior colleges are an extension of the 
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state university. In most of the states, 
however, there is at least a pretense 
of working with, for, or in favor of, the 
local institutions. This is the middle 
position. At the other end are those 
state departments of education which 
are vitally interested in the junior col- 
leges of the state and are actively pro- 
viding leadership. 


PROCEDURE OF THE STUDY 


This study was an attempt to find 
out whether the junior colleges would 
accept state leadership in the develop- 
ment of their curriculums. Eight 
statements representing phases of this 
leadership were presented to junior- 
college executive officers. The sam- 
pling included 165 public junior col- 
leges in forty states. This number rep- 
resents roughly half of all publie junior 
colleges in the United States. 

The statements were concerned 
with some phase of curriculum devel- 
opment. For example, one read, 
“Does the state make available an ex- 
pert in curriculum work?” Other 
statements dealt with assistance in 
developing and improving materials of 
instruction, co-operating in setting up 
experimental curriculums, and work- 
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ing out philosophies. In addition, 
there were statements referring to 
curricular integration of high school 
and college, approval of vocational 
courses, full credit for transfer, and, 
finally, prescription by the state 
department. 

The data are collected for quick 
reference in Table 1. The popularity 
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these services. The last two statements 
contain more elements of imposition 
and authoritarianism, but both groups 
—the “haves” and the “have-nots”— 
are agreed in their viewpoints. 


COMMENTS ON STATEMENTS 


1. One of the desirable services is 
for the state department of education 


TABLE 1 


RESPONSES TO STATEMENTS ABOUT DESIRABILITY OF STATE LEADERSHIP MADE 
BY ADMINISTRATORS OF 165 JUNIOR COLLEGES IN 40 STATES 


FREQUENCY OF RESPONSE 
STATEMENT 
— Yes, but No No, but No 
No Value Desirable} Answer 
The state department of education: 
1. Has experts in curriculum upon whom the junior 
2. Assists in developing and improving the materi- 
3. Promotes and co-operates in setting up experi- 
4. Assists in the formulating of philosophies of edu- 
cation and objectives of instruction........... 88 15 66 56 II 
5. Assists in and promotes the curricular integration 
of high school and college.................... 59 13 88 68 18 
6. Requires that higher institutions of learning in 
the state accept credits earned in junior-college 
transfer courses at full value................. 46 16 94 69 25 
7. Approves of any changes in the offerings of vo- 
cational-education courses. 64 29 85 22 16 
8. Specifies the content of courses by approving 
courses of study, textbooks, and syllabi........ 36 25 115 16 14 


of the first six statements is immedi- 
ately apparent. Where the services 
described by these statements are not 
now available, they are generally rec- 
ommended by junior-college heads. 
Most interesting are the facts that, 
where the services are supplied, they 
are appreciated, and if they do not 
exist, they are regarded as desirable. 
This finding points to the agreement 
of both groups on the desirability of 


to have a curriculum expert who may 
be called in. Only nine of 131 adminis- 
trators responding to the statement 
did not admit that the availability of 
such a person would be valuable. The 
fact that 51 schools located in about 
half of the states studied indicate that 
such a service is not to be had, while 
49 of these think that it is desirable, 
ought to encourage state departments 
to institute it. 
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2. In most cases the state depart- 
ment of education does not assist in 
developing and improving the mate- 
rials of instruction. Approximately 87 
per cent of the respondents would wel- 
come this type of assistance. Both 
those who are accorded this assistance 
and those who are not agree almost to 
the point of unanimity that it would 
be desirable and valuable for state 
departments to supply assistance in 
developing and improving the mate- 
rials of instruction. 

3. The third statement concerns 
experimental curriculums. Again the 
study touches upon an area somewhat 
neglected. Over half the school execu- 
tives responding to this statement be- 
lieve such aid and co-operation are 
desirable. Of those who do not now 
enjoy these services on the part of the 
state departments of education, 86 per 
cent would probably welcome it. 

4. In the area of formulating phi- 
losophies of education and objectives 
of instruction, there is more assistance 
by the state departments than in any 
other field studied. By large majori- 
ties, the junior-college administrators 
believe that this assistance is valuable 
and desirable. 

5. Again there is substantial agree- 
ment on the value and the desirability 
of assistance in, and promotion of, 
curricular integration of high school 
and college. Apparently, this type of 
assistance and promotion of educa- 
tional activities would be an accepta- 
ble area for expansion of state leader- 
ship, especially in certain states. 
There appear to be twenty adminis- 
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trators who do not have this service 
and who do not want it. The reasons 
for the negative answers to this state- 
ment were not given. While a minority 
group was not enthusiastic about the 
possibilities of state leadership in this 
matter, the majority is in favor of it. 

6. The sixth statement was phrased 
to discover whether state departments 
require that higher institutions of 
learning in the state accept at full 
value credits earned in junior-college 
transfer courses. The word “require” 
implies imposition. Even though the 
imposition were to the advantage of 
the junior colleges, there is a rising 
tide of disagreement. Here the nega- 
tive response rose to almost three- 
tenths of those responding. However, 
the requirement by the state depart- 
ment of education that such recogni- 
tion be given the transfer work may 
be reasonable. Almost two-thirds of 
the administrators who now operate 
under such a policy believe it has 
value. Almost 75 per cent of those who 
do not work under a policy making 
such a requirement believe it to be 
desirable. 

7. State approval of changes in vo- 
cational courses is a negative type of 
curriculum leadership. That is, the 
statement implies neither the offering 
of assistance nor the supplying of 
stimulation. The minority group— 
those making negative responses—in- 
creased. Nearly half the schools oper- 
ating under such a policy and three- 
fourths of those not under it were 
against it. This is a significant nega- 
tive reaction; it clearly shows that 
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such a mild type of authoritarianism 


as indicated by the word “approval” - 


is not desired by junior-college heads. 

8. Prescription of the curriculum by 
higher authority does not lie within 
the meaning of leadership in curricu- 
lum development at the junior-college 
level. Nor do the junior-college execu- 
tives interpret the state’s leadership 
function to include curriculum pre- 
scription. Where prescription is a pol- 
icy, more than two-thirds of the ad- 
ministrators are opposed to it. Where 
such detailed specification is not now 
a policy, only 14 per cent of the 
respondents would desire it. The con- 
clusion is, then, that local administra- 
tors would favor no such minute dic- 
tation on the part of state depart- 
ments of education. 


CONCLUSIONS 


It is clear that leadership in cur- 
riculum development by state depart- 
ments of education would be more 
than welcomed by the junior colleges 
sampled. In this study eight state- 
ments were used, and all statements 
which indicated a service described 
by words such as “assisting,” “pro- 


moting,” and “co-operating” were 
well received. The statements which 
indicated that the state should “re- 
quire,” “approve,” or “specify” were 
not well received. Both administrators 
who have the assistance of state cur- 
riculum experts and other curriculum 
services of the department and ad- 
ministrators who do not have these 
services agree regarding their desir- 
ability. These data leave little room 
for thinking that state leadership 
would be resisted by local administra- 
tion. Also, these data indicate that a 
number of state departments of edu- 
cation are not now rendering the 
services needed in curriculum develop- 
ment. The area is a fertile one for 
developing real state leadership. 

A state policy which has for its ob- 
jectives the encouragement and stim- 
ulation of, or assistance, promotion, 
and co-operation in, the development 
of the junior-college curriculum would 
certainly be acceptable to these insti- 
tutions. If such a policy were coupled 
with the availability of experts and 
consultants who could be had on call, 
the first step toward real state leader- 
ship would have been taken. 
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A PROJECT IN GROUP JOURNALISM PROVIDES 
IN-SERVICE TRAINING 


KATHARINE DRESDEN 
Chico State College, Chico, California 


LUCIEN B. KINNEY 
Stanford University 


NOTABLE PUBLICATION, Better 
Learning through Current Mate- 
rials} prepared by the California 
Council on Improvement of Instruc- 
tion, was announced in August, 1949, 
by Stanford University. This book was 
outstanding on two counts: because, 
first, “written for teachers by teachers, 
the book grew out of three years of ex- 
perimentation in the use of current 
materials by a large group of teachers 
in high schools throughout Califor- 
nia’”’;? and, second, in the writing of 
the book, the council developed a pro- 
cedure for group journalism that was 
effective in its results and profitable 
to the participants. 


NEED FOR AN ORGANIZED PROGRAM 


The program started with the sug- 
gestion from the Division of Second- 
ary Education of the California State 

t Better Learning through Current Materials. 
Edited by Lucien Kinney and Katharine 


Dresden. Stanford, California: Stanford Uni- 
versity Press, 1949. 


2 Richard L. Henderson, ‘‘Educational News 
and Editorial Comment,” School Review, LVII 
(October, 1949), 401. 
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Department of Education that it 
would be interesting if a group of 
teachers would experiment with in- 
creased classroom use of current ma- 
terials. Accordingly, a workshop was 
organized early in January, 1946, fora 
week’s study of ways and means for 
carrying on such classroom programs 
during the second school term. Some 
teachers came to the workshop with 
considerable previous experience in 
classroom use of newspapers, periodi- 
cals, radio, newsreels, recordings, 
guest speakers, forums, and other 
media and procedures from which the 
adult learns what goes on in the world. 
For the most part, however, the work- 
shop members brought with them 
only a clear recognition of the need for 
using such media. 


Why were these teachers concerned 
about the classroom use of current ma- 
terials? It is a basic assumption of our 
way of life that all citizens have access 
to information regarding current af- 
fairs and that, as a consequence, they 
can form intelligent opinions on cur- 
rent issues and arrive at able and in- 
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telligent decisions. Thus, the curricu- 
lum of the modern school in all its 
branches must take the responsibility 
for relating formally organized content 
with the problems of today and to- 
morrow. As a consequence, current 
materials have been widely used in 
English, social studies, science, mathe- 
matics, and other subjects. 

While the importance of this in- 
tegration is daily increasing, the new 
and varied classroom practices neces- 
sary for effective use of current mate- 
rials discourage the teacher who 
wishes to utilize the material but does 
not have the technique. The teacher 
attempting for the first time to draw 
directly on adult sources of informa- 
tion must face questions such as these: 
What materials are usable and avail- 
able? Where can they be obtained? 
For what courses and what topics are 
they suitable? 

Classroom procedure represents ad- 
ditional problems: How are current 
materials used effectively? How does 
one introduce them to the inexpe- 
rienced class? What administrative 
problems must be met? Finally, in 
evaluating results, the teacher must 
ask himself: How effective are the 
materials in relation to pupil achieve- 
ment in regularly expected subject- 
matter outcomes? What other special 
results may one expect in the class? 
How can the special results be meas- 
ured? 

Questions such as these led to the 
organization of the workshop in which 
the California Council on Improve- 
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ment of Instruction originated. Since 
the first workshop meeting in 1946, 
the teachers in the council have ex- 
perimented co-operatively in using 
current materials and have collected 
evidence of their effectiveness in de- 
veloping (1) effective learning in the 
subject-matter fields; (2) understand- 
ing of current affairs; (3) ability to use 
adult sources of information; (4) de- 
velopment of pupil leadership and 
resourcefulness; and (5) adjustment 
to individual differences among pupils 
in interests, capacities, and objectives. 

In their early and sometimes dis- 
couraging experiences at the beginning 
of the project, the council members 
found an amazing dearth of published 
materials on detailed classroom pro- 
cedures, or “‘tactics,” as they came to 
be called. Exactly how does a teacher 
adjust such a program to individual 
differences? How does he plan and di- 
rect class discussions, use the bulletin 
board, the radio, and handle the mul- 
titude of other details which, unimpor- 
tant in themselves, add up to expert 
teaching? The answers to these ques- 
tions can come only from the teachers 
who have worked out such a program 
in their classrooms. 


THE COUNCIL WRITES A BOOK 


The small brochure? published in 


. September, 1947, which described the 


activities and results of the first 


3Lucien Kinney and Reginald Bell, Better 
Teaching through the Use of Current Materials. 
Stanford, California School of Education, Stan- 
ford University, 1947. 
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eighteen months of the study, met an 
instant response that required a sec- 
ond printing and world-wide distribu- 
tion. The need for more information 
about procedures in this field was evi- 
dently general throughout the profes- 
sion. And so the September, 1948, 
Newsletter of the council appeared 
with this headline: ‘‘We Are Going To 
Write a Book.” 

The announcement was the result 
of preliminary planning by a small 
group at Stanford University during 
the summer of 1948. The Stanford 
University Press had given them a 
deadline of February 1, 1949, for pre- 
paring a book to be published for the 
opening of school in September, 1949. 
Royalties were to go into a fund to 
support continued study of teaching 
practices. An October date was an- 
nounced for a conference of all coun- 
cil members at Asilomar to collect and 
organize materials and to perfect the 
operations for completing the manu- 
script. The nine chapters suggested by 
the planning group were: 

Current Materials in Various Classrooms 

Current Materials as Enrichment 

Learning To Use Current Materials 

Current Materials as a Basic Resource 

Having Effective Classroom Discussions 

Developing Pupil Leadership 

The Room Display Area 

Administering Current Materials 

Evaluating the Effectiveness of Teaching 
Procedures 


The Asilomar conference, held in 
October, 1948, was a typical council 
activity—two days of intense, con- 
tinuous, stimulating interchange and 
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development of ideas. A committee 
was designated to study and report on 
materials for each chapter. The chair- 
man was provided with a folder con- 
taining clippings from previous coun- 
cil reports pertaining to his topic. A 
staff member of the Stanford School of 
Education acted as adviser for each 
committee. After an opening session 
to review plans and schedule the agen- 
da, the fifty members of the confer- 
ence divided into committees, each of 
which drafted the outline of a chapter 
and supplied illustrative material on 
teaching practices from the files of 
material from earlier reports, from ex- 
periences of the committee, and from 
contributions from the general sessions 
at which each committee submitted 
its recommendations. Thus, the edi- 
tors left the conference with a file of 
source materials organized by chap- 
ters, and with valuable suggestions 
concerning presentation. 

Succeeding operations, agreed on at 
the conference, were as follows: 

Saturday meetings at Stanford.— 
Saturday meetings were held through- 
out the autumn quarter. Council 
members from high schools in San 
Jose, Redwood City, San Francisco, 
and other schools in central California 
worked over the rough draft of each 
chapter. This rough draft was ana- 
lyzed in a three-hour session. While 
suggestions regarding form and style 
were welcomed, the analysis was di- 
rected to these questions: Are these 
the most significant problems? Are 
these effective procedures for meeting 
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these problems? Do the illustrations 
portray the procedures effectively? 
Are they described clearly enough to 
be of use to any teacher? 

While the main purpose of the meet- 
ing—to produce a chapter—was never 
lost sight of, the meetings actually 
constituted a seminar on teaching pro- 
cedures that none of the teachers was 
willing to miss. Results of various 


activities were compared and difficul- . 


ties and solutions considered in a free, 
informal, but serious interchange of 
ideas. After the first meeting, the 
editors spent each week preparing a 
working draft of the chapter for the 
next ‘Saturday and completing the 
revision of the chapter worked over 
on the previous Saturday. By Christ- 
mas, 1948, a rough draft of the book 
was completed, representing the best 
thinking of the Saturday editorial 
groups. 

The regional workshops.—Council 
members in outlying areas had not 
participated extensively in the Satur- 
day meetings. They were now called 
on to appraise the over-all effective- 
ness of the book, as well as its de- 
tailed content. Week-end workshops 
were scheduled at Fortuna, Bakers- 
field, and San Diego to review the 
rough draft, chapter by chapter. 

Here the groups considered first the 
general value of the book. Did it con- 
vey the purposes and activities of the 
council? Were the key problems de- 
fined and their solutions described? 
Next the council members turned to 
the individual chapters: Were better 
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illustrations of teaching procedures 
available? Recent classroom expe- 
riences provided much new and valu- 
able information, and many useful 
suggestions resulted in a fairly com- 
plete rewriting. While the job to be 
done was never lost sight of, the stimu- 
lation provided by interchange of ideas 
and practices carried the meetings far 
into the night. 

The final editing —The members of 
the council had done their part, and 
now it was the turn of the editors. 
Many suggestions about form and 
style had been gratefully received by 
the editors during the work sessions. 
The problem now was to organize the 
material into a unified account that 
would give a clear and simple picture 
of the manner in which current mate- 
rials were utilized in council class- 
rooms. To supplement the verbal por- 
trayal, the editors secured the co- 
operation of professional photograph- 
ers, who recorded many scenes from 
council classrooms illustrating activi- 
ties described in the text. The editors 
felt a real sense of achievement when 
they met the deadline of February 1. 


EVALUATION OF THE PROJECT 


As the council completes its second 
major publication, it is natural to 
pause for an objective appraisal of the 
values that have resulted from the 
project. Clearly, these values must be 
real and important; otherwise there 
would be no accounting for the stead- 
ily growing membership in the coun- 
cil and for the increasingly active sup- 
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port and participation of administra- 
tors in the project schools. What 
values have the members actually 
realized from their participation? 
What values do the administrators 
find in the project? What is the sig- 
nificance of the project from the view- 
point of the Stanford consultants? 
These questions have been examined 
at various council conferences, and the 
answers, briefly, are as follows: 

The project teachers have uni- 
formly found increased satisfaction in 
their teaching as they became more 
experienced in the use of current ma- 
terials. This was brought about by: 

The use of more significant content, to- 
gether with improved teaching procedures. 

A more effective classroom atmosphere 
for learning. 

The integration of activities of school and 


community. 
Better and more meaningful learning. 


All the above-mentioned contribu- 
tions of the council to the school situa- 
tion and improved pupil-learning are 
important to the administrator and 
would amply justify his enthusiasm 
for the council and its activities. In 
addition, however, the project makes 
three other contributions which are of 
vital importance to the administrator: 

1. It provides a focus of exploration and 
activity in the areas of curriculum develop- 
ment, teaching materials, and classroom 
procedures that radiates enthusiasm to 
the entire staff. 

2. It provides security and fellowship for 
the experimental-minded teacher. 

3. It provides for a systematic collection 
of evidence on the value of the materials and 
procedures which are being experimented 
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with. The administrator is continually faced 
with the question, from his school board and 
his community, “What are we getting as a 
result of this type of activity?” The public 
is entitled to an answer to this question. 
The council has accepted the responsibility 
for securing the evidence. 


The consultants from Stanford 
University—Professors Bell, Kinney, 
Dresden, and others—were attracted 
to the project from the outset by the 
unusual emphasis placed on the con- 
trolled study of materials and pro- 
cedures in the classroom. A vast re- 
source of teaching materials, which 
hitherto was not of practical use to the 
schools because it had not been sys- 
tematically studied, was made avail- 
able. Classroom tactics, after years of 
neglect, were again stressed as essen- 
tial equipment for the successful 
teacher. In brief, the council consti- 
tuted a long-needed laboratory for 
appraising materials and developing 
teaching skills. 

As time passed, however, the Stan- 
ford consultants became aware of 
values of even greater significance. 
They came to realize that here was a 
new and effective pattern for co- 
operation between schools and 
teacher-education institutions. Tac- 
tics could be studied only in the field; 
the school personnel required help in 
experimenting and evaluating—the 
co-operation of the schools and the 
University gave results profitable to 
all. 

Gradual, also, was the realization 
that the council had created a new 
and more effective plan for education 
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of its members. Why is the project so 
effective as an in-service education 
program? First, because the initiative 
is with the teachers, who are seeking 
to improve their practices in clearly 
defined directions. In addition to the 
assistance extended by the consultants 
in response to specific requests, ex- 
change of ideas and practices at the 
conferences provides an amazingly 
effective learning procedure. Evalua- 
tion programs continue to provide evi- 
dence of growth in teaching ability. 
At least equally important is the 
fact that the project is indigenous to 
each school. The activities and the 
procedures being studied are those 
that each teacher considers important. 


If the council were to be dissolved to- 
morrow, the progress that has been 
made would remain, and its continua- 
tion would be limited only by the loss 
of stimulation and exchange of infor- 
mation within the group. 

What is the next step? Each chap- 
ter in the book opens up new possibili- 
ties for exploration and discovery. 
Having established the organization 
and procedures for effective co-opera- 
tive research, the council is unanimous 
in its view that its work has only be- 
gun. With the stimulus of new mem- 
bers and new schools on its rolls, the 
council will continue its quest for new 
ways for “‘better, happier, and more 
meaningful learning.” 
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OBJECTIVES AND METHODS IN TEACHING 
AMERICAN HISTORY 


JAMES A. BOYD 
Newton High School, Newtonville, Massachusetts 


A VARIETY OF METHODS 
ETHODS OFTEN DIFFER in em- 
Mobnaesis rather than in essential 
features. One method stresses the 
question or discussion; another, di- 
rected study; another, directed study 
with differentiated assignments; and 
yet another, the socialization of the 
recitation. All these forms, however, 
may properly be used in the same 
class within the course of a year’s 
work. 

The teaching of American history in 
the secondary school offers a particu- 
larly fertile field for innovation and 
experiment in method. In this subject 
the content is, perhaps, less definitely 
selected and organized, more exten- 
sive in amount, and more varied than 
it is in many other subjects and, thus, 
admits of many modes of presentation. 

Perhaps the chief cause of this 
variety and uncertainty in method 
lies in the fact that, in general, teach- 
ers of this subject have failed as yet to 
determine definitely the values to be 
obtained and the ways in which the 
recitation can assist in securing these 
values. Furthermore, they have not 
fully recognized the factors which 
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condition the presentation of any sub- 
ject, such as the necessity for mass 
education, the peculiar qualifications 
of each teacher, individual differences, 
and the principles of learning. 


DETERMINING THE VALUES 


If these are the causes, the first step 
that should be taken is to determine 
specifically the values to be sought 
from the teaching of American history. 
The first consideration must be the 
type of students enrolled in the class. 
Suppose the class is made up of Seniors 
whose average age is eighteen. Most of 
them will not continue their education 
in advanced schools. Out of the thirty 
in the class, about four will attend 
college, four will enter nursing or com- 
mercial schools, and the rest will find 
jobs when and where they can. 

In determining the aims and objec- 
tives of history for this class, it should 
be kept in mind that the aim of all 
education is to influence behavior; 
that the value of education is meas- 
ured by the degree to which it influ- 
ences behavior; that there are recog- 
nized forms of behavior which are 
desirable; and that an understanding 
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of certain fields of knowledge will aid 
in securing some of these forms better 
than will other fields. The problem 
now is to decide which of these de- 
sirable forms of behavior can best be 
promoted through the study of Ameri- 
can history. 

Promoting desirable forms of be- 
havior.—Since American history is a 
content subject, the desirable forms of 
behavior which its study can promote 
are those that arise from an under- 
standing of a social situation— 
whether it has its origin in the past or 
whether its present status is impor- 
tant—and from certain powers and 
skills which can best develop in con- 
nection with this type of content. The 
history of the origin and development 
of our social institutions, the study of 
the principles which this history will 
disclose, together with a study of the 
present conditions of the institutions, 
will certainly give rise to an under- 
standing which will result in better be- 
havior, conduct, or action than igno- 
rance or lack of understanding of them 
will do. 

An understanding of the agencies of 
government—their origin, their de- 
velopment, and their present status— 
is necessary before a proper attitude 
toward these agencies, sane judgments 
regarding support of them, or wise 
changes in them can be expected. 

To be more definite, can it not be 
assumed that certain desirable forms 
of behavior, such as tolerance, social 
consciousness, sympathy, co-opera- 
tion, a feeling of responsibility, sus- 
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pension of judgment, and a proper 
attitude toward social institutions 
and agencies, may be greatly stimu- 
lated, if not largely determined, by 
the understanding that is fostered 
through the teaching of American 
history? 

It seems probable that the under- 
standing gained in American history 
will become evident in an apprecia- 
tion of the past; of the customs which, 
by long usage, have become part of 
our social life; of the gains made 
through the experience of the ages; 
and of the contributions of the past in 
shaping our present institutions. This 
understanding will also evidence itself 
in proper attitudes toward social agen- 
cies, such as the government, the 
school, and the church. It should aid 
in molding public opinion in regard to 
these agencies, in setting up standards 
of achievement for them, in support- 
ing them, and in criticizing and advo- 
cating changes when they are needed. 

Further evidence will be an appre- 
ciation of human relations, such as the 
interdependence of people, their rights 
and duties, tact, sympathy, co-opera- 
tion, tolerance, and loyalty, and an 
appreciation of these relations as 
found in business and government. 
Another result will be a desire to know 
the truth. This desire will manifest it- 
self in the use of facts in making 
judgments, in the forming of inde- 
pendent judgments, in habits of rea- 
soning and discussion, in dissatisfac- 
tion with the idea of a single cause for 
a historical event, and in historical- 
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mindedness. In another form, this 
desire for the truth will assert itself in 
research, investigation, observation, 
and systematic study. 

Promoting the acquisition of abilities 
and skills—Accompanying this un- 
derstanding, there should arise abili- 
ties and skills which will result in de- 
sirable actions. Some of these skills 
are the ability to get at the point of a 
paragraph or a question; to interpret 
a map; to discover the significance of 
facts; to find material on a topic; to 
recognize differing degrees of proba- 
bility; to organize a group of facts; to 
portray facts in graphs or maps or 
diagrams; to discover in given condi- 
tions resemblances, differences, rela- 
tions, or tendencies; to trace a devel- 
opment; and to draw conclusions from 
given facts. These abilities, combined 
with the skill acquired in their use, 
will provide powerful impetus toward 
desirable behavior. 


PROVIDING MOTIVATION 


After the objectives have been de- 
termined, motivation may be pro- 
vided through students’ interests. By 
setting the stage carefully, the stu- 
dents can be led to ask the questions 
themselves. For example, a local in- 
cident, a newspaper account, or a 
magazine article may serve to arouse 
interest. However, too much depend- 
ence should not be placed on extrinsic 
methods of motivation. Intrinsic 
methods should be used whenever 
possible, and there are times when a 
combination of both would be best. 


OBJECTIVES IN TEACHING AMERICAN HISTORY 
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METHODS OF TEACHING 


The next step should be to deter- 
mine what methods to use. Methods 
in teaching are devices for applying 
the principles of learning. The meth- 
ods used should be adapted to the 
teacher, to the students, and to the 
materials that are to be taught. There 
is no single method of teaching Ameri- 
can history. Few teachers can use all 
methods equally well. The teacher 
should use the method best suited to 
his peculiar ability, provided that it 
conforms to the general requirements 
for any method. No one method will 
be used. Rather, various parts of 
various methods will be employed. 
The type or part to be used will de- 
pend on the objectives which are 
sought. All procedures must fulfil the 
following requirements: 

1. They must foster understanding 
effectively. Understanding, in this 
sense, includes the information or 
store of fundamental facts necessary 
for an intelligent view of the subject, 
the principles and general truths es- 
sential to understanding, and the im- 
pressions and attitudes that accom- 
pany understanding. 

2. They must assist in the develop- 
ment of character. A sense of social 
consciousness, a belief in the rights of 
others, a knowledge of men’s inter- 
dependence, and a sense of responsi- 
bility must be developed. Further- 
more, a love of truth—the questioning 
attitude so necessary to investigation 
and the painstaking analysis prepara- 
tory to the discovery of the truth— 
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must be encouraged. Strengthening of 
character, through the formation of 
good habits of study, of reading, of 
thinking, and of judging, must also 
be stimulated. 

3. They must give satisfactory 
training in desirable skills, such as 
ease of oral, written, or graphic ex- 
pression, in order that the students 
may gain facility in expressing the at- 
titudes and understandings which 
they have acquired. Skill in finding 
material for a topic; solving a problem 
in historical analysis; and discovering 
in past and present conditions resem- 
blances, relations, or tendencies must 
also be developed. 

4. They must make use of the psy- 
chological principles that govern 
learning, namely, recognizing the ex- 


istence of individual differences and 
making provision for them; providing 
motivation which has human appeal; 
utilizing the students’ previous expe- 
riences; and employing drills, tests, 
and discussions. 


RESUME 


In summary, then, the steps to be 
followed in teaching American history 
are determining the objectives of the 
course, helping the students to realize 
the objectives of the course, and arous- 
ing the interest of the students. The 
method, or methods, by which the 
subject is taught must be adapted to 
the talents and abilities of the indi- 
vidual teacher, to the needs and inter- 
ests of the students, and to the types 
of materials which are being used. 
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SELECTED REFERENCES ON STATISTICS, THE 
THEORY OF TEST CONSTRUCTION, 
AND FACTOR ANALYSIS 


FRANCES SWINEFORD 
Educational Testing Service, Princeton, New Jersey 


KARL J. HOLZINGER 
University of Chicago 


HE BIBLIOGRAPHY which is pre- 
fp below has been selected, 
with a few exceptions, from issues of 
educational and psychological jour- 
nals from March, 1949, to March, 
1950, inclusive. Sharp distinctions do 
not exist between the fields covered in 
this list, but, as an assistance to the 
student with special interests in one or 
more of the fields, the references have 
been classified under the following 
categories: theory and use of statisti- 
cal methods, problems of test con- 
struction, and factor analysis. No 
articles dealing primarily with the use 
of tests have been included because 
these items are distributed function- 
ally in other lists in the cycle, such as 
those dealing with secondary-school 
instruction, guidance, etc. 


THEORY AND USE OF STATISTICAL 
METHODS 
. BRoGDEN, Husert E. “A New Coef- 
ficient: Application to Biserial Correla- 
ation and to Estimation of Selective 
Efficiency,”’ Psychometrika, XIV (Sep- 
tember, 1949), 169-82. 
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Proposes a coefficient of selective efficiency 
which ‘‘can be usefully applied to selection 
problems involving the evaluation of the 
validity of (1) dichotomous predictors and 
(2) continuous predictors at a particular or 
at successive points of cut.” 


. CasToRE, GEORGE F. “An I.B.M. Ma- 


chine Method of Grade-Point Predic- 
tion for Use with Large Groups,” 
Educational and Psychological Measure- 
ment, IX (Summer, 1949), 243-50. 
Suggests a method for obtaining multiple- 
regression predictions by means of I.B.M. 
equipment. 


. CASTORE, GEORGE F., and DyrE, 


S., IIT. “‘A Simplified Punch Card 
Method of Determining Sums of 
Squares and Sums of Products,” Psy- 
chometrika, XIV (September, 1949), 
243-50. 

A method is described for computing sums 
of squares and sums of products with the 
aid of an eighty-counter tabulator equipped 
with eighty counters for progressive total- 
ing, a reproducer or summary punch, and a 
sorter. 


. CATTELL, Raymonp B. “ry and Other 


Coefficients of Pattern Similarity,” 
Psychometrika, XIV (December, 1949), 
279-98. 
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Derives a statistic, rp, called “coefficient of 
pattern similarity,’ to be used in connec- 
tion with patterns or profiles. 


. Daviporr, MEtvin D. “A Graphic So- 
lution of Multiple and Partial Correla- 
tion Coefficients for Three-Variable 
Problems,” Educational and Psycho- 
logical Measurement, IX (Winter, 
1949), 773-79: 

Describes a device for rapid calculation of 
the three partial- and three multiple-cor- 
relation coefficients for three variables. In- 
dicates its use as a teaching aid in elemen- 
tary statistics and in factor analysis. 


. EDWARDS, ALLEN L., and Horst, PAUL. 
“The Calculation of Sums of Squares 
for Interactions in the Analysis of 
Variance,” Psychometrika, XV (March, 
1950), 1724. 

A method is demonstrated for the direct 
calculation of the sum of squares for 
second- or higher-order interactions. 


. GREEN, BErtT F., Jr. “A Note on the 


Calculation of Weights for Maximum 
Battery Reliability,” Psychometrika, 
XV (March, 1950), 57-61. 

Shows that the weights for combining tests 
to yield a composite with maximum relia- 
bility are the entries in the first principal 
axis of a matrix closely related to the inter- 
correlation matrix. 


. Horst, Paut. “A Generalized Expres- 
sion for the Reliability of Measures,” 
Psychometrika, XIV (March, 1940), 
21-31. 

Suggests a formula for determining the re- 
liability of measures which consist of means 
of varying numbers of observations, such as 
ratings, for example. A mathematical proof 
of the formula is included, as well as its 
relation to the Spearman-Brown and the 
Kuder-Richardson formulas. 


. Hst, E. H. “A Note on the Correlation 
between a Continuous Variate and a 
Discrete Distribution,” Educational 
and Psychological Measurement, IX 
(Spring, 1949), 109-10. 
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Offers a formula for the correlation be- 
tween a quantitative continuous variate 
and a discrete distribution, assuming the 
latter fits a Poisson series. 


. Jarvis, Joun A. “A Graphical Rep- 


resentation of Test Reliability,” Jour- 
nal of Experimental Education, XVII 
(March, 1949), 387-88. 

Makes use of the Kuder-Richardson short 
formula for estimating the reliability of a 
test in order to construct a family of curves 
relating the reliability to the variability 
and length of the test. 


. Lester, A. M. “The Edge Marking of 


Statistical Cards,” Journal of the 
American Statistical Association, XLIV 
(June, 1949), 293-94. 

Describes an ingenious device which per- 
mits the selection of a small number of 
cards from many thousands, at a low cost. 


. Lewis, Don, and Burke, C. J. “The 


Use and Misuse of the Chi-Square 
Test,” Psychological Bulletin, XLVI 
(November, 1949), 433-89. 

An attempt to clarify the proper use of the 
Chi-Squared technique through analyses of 
a number of published studies where its 
applications were considered to be im- 
properly made. 


. LYMAN, JOHN, and MARCHETTI, PIETRO 


V. “A Device for Facilitating the Com- 
putation of the First Four Moments 
about the Mean,” Psychometrika, XV 
(March, 1950), 49-55. 

Describes a mechanical device which aids 
in the computation of the first four mo- 
ments about the mean. 


. MOLLENKoPF, WILLIAM G. “Variation 


of the Standard Error of Measurc- 
ment,” Psychometrika, XIV (Septem- 
ber, 1949), 189-229. 

Investigates the variation of the standard 
error of measurement with magnitude of 
test score for each of several types of score 
distributions. 


MUELLER, C. G. “Numerical Trans- 
formations in the Analysis of Experi- 
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mental Data,” Psychological Bulletin, 
XLVI (May, 1949), 198-223. 

Discusses ‘‘some of the reasons for convert- 
ing a set of data into another form and... 
some of the problems that may arise from 
the application of such a conversion.” 


. Rovton, Justin. “Matrix 


Representation of Models for the 
Analysis of Variance and Covariance,” 
Psychometrika, XIV (December, 1949), 
259-78. 

Presents a systematic explanation of de- 
grees of freedom which the author has used 
as a teaching device for students of analysis 
of variance. 


. Sotomon, Ricwarp L. “An Extension 


of Control Group Design,”’ Psychologi- 
cal Bulletin, XLVI (March, 1949), 137- 
50. 

Recommends ‘‘an elaboration of existing 
experimental design in cases where an ex- 
perimental group and a control group are 
usually employed.” An example which il- 
lustrates the effectiveness of the suggested 
design is included. 


. SWINEFORD, FRANCES. “Further Notes 


on Differences between Percentages,” 
Psychometrika, X1V (September, 1949), 
183-87. 

Presents tables to aid in the evaluation of 
differences between percentages when the 
null hypothesis is some value different 
from zero. 


PROBLEMS OF TEST CONSTRUCTION 


589. FerGuson, GeorGE A. “On the The- 


ory of Test Discrimination,” Psycho- 
metrika, XIV (March, 1949), 61-68. 


‘Discusses the properties of distributions 
of test scores and advances the view that 
the properties of the distribution should 
depend on the function which the test is 
intended to perform.” 


. Horst, Pavt. “Determination of Opti- 


mal Test Length To Maximize the 
Multiple Correlation,” Psychometrika, 
XIV (June, 1949), 79-88. 


Describes, illustrates, and proves a method 
of finding the best length of each test in a 
battery in order to maximize the multiple 
correlation for a given total testing time. 


. Letcuty, V. E. “Student Thinking on 


Short Answer Examinations,” Journal 
of Educational Research, XLIII (Sep- 
tember, 1949), 41-48. 

Presents data to show the level of thinking 
used in answering a multiple-choice test 
question. 


. Lone, W. F., and Burr, Irvinc W. 


“Development of a Method for Increas- 
ing the Utility of Multiple Correlations 
by Considering Both Testing Time and 
Test Validity,” Psychometrika, XIV 
(June, 1949), 137-61. 

“‘A modification of the Wherry-Doolittle 
test selection method is presented by which 
tests are included in a multiple correlation 
...in the sequence in which the rate of 
return in validity per unit of testing time is 
greatest.” 


. Lyman, Howarp B. “‘A Comparison of 


the Use of Scrambled and Blocked 
Items in a Multi-scale School Attitude 
Inventory,” Journal of Educational Re- 
search, XLIII (December, 1949), 287- 
92. 

Tests the assumption that items in a 
multiscale inventory should be scrambled 
rather than blocked according to scales. 


. Peet, E. A. “Item Difficulty as the 


Measuring Device in Objective Mental 
Tests,” British Journal of Psychology, 
Statistical Section, II (July, 1949), 
69-75. 

Expresses item difficulty in terms of nor- 
mal deviates and gives the conditions under 
which ‘‘the units may be constant and pos- 
sess a zero point.” 


. Tucker, Lepyarp R. “A Note on the 


Estimation of Test Reliability by the 
Kuder-Richardson Formula (20),’’ Psy- 
chometrika, XIV (June, 1949), 117-109. 
Rewrites the Kuder-Richardson formula 
(20) in terms of statistics ordinarily avail- 
able when item analyses are made. 
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Speed on Item-Test Correlation Coef- 
ficients,” Educational and Psychological 
Measurement, TX (Spring, 1949), 51-57. 
Compares the correlations between scores 
on items and total test scores for two forms 
of an intelligence test administered under 
speed conditions and also under power con- 
ditions (unlimited time). 

WILtETT, G. W. “Reliability of Test 
Scores on Seven Tests,” Journal of 
Educational Research, XLIII (Decem- 
ber, 1949), 293-08. 

Employs data acquired for 102 high-school 
pupils to assist in understanding the impli- 
cations of test reliability. 


FAcTor ANALYSIS 


BANKS, CHARLOTTE. “Factor Analysis 
of Assessments for Army Recruits,” 
British Journal of Psychology, Statisti- 
cal Section, II (July, 1949), 76-89. 

Three factorial methods are applied to two 
sets of correlations. These results, obtained 
for adults, are compared with results pre- 
viously obtained for children of school age. 


Burt, Cyrit. “Subdivided Factors,” 
British Journal of Psychology, Statisti- 
cal Section, II (March, 1949), 41-63. 
Proposes a modified type of factor pattern 
and illustrates the procedure with data for 
physical traits. 


. Burt, Cyrit. “Alternative Methods of 


Factor Analysis and Their Relations to 
Pearson’s Method of ‘Principal Axes,’ ”’ 
British Journal of Psychology, Statisti- 
cal Section, II (July, 1949), 98-121. 
‘Attempts to illustrate, by a concrete ex- 
ample, the similarities and differences be- 
tween the results of the commoner methods 
of factor analysis. Its chief purpose is to 
show how all these procedures... have 
developed out of . . . the method of ‘prin- 
cipal axes’ suggested by Pearson in 1901.” 


. Comrey, ANDREW L. “A Factorial 


Study of Achievement in West Point 
Courses,” Educational and Psychologi- 
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cal Measurement, TX (Summer, 1949), 
193-209. 

Reports a factor analysis of twelve printed 
classification tests, one apparatus test, and 
eight achievement measures. The subjects 
were 815 West Point cadets. 


Coomsps, CrypE H., and SAaTTER, 
GeorcE A. “A Factorial Approach to 
Job Families,” Psychometrika, XIV 
(March, 1949), 33-42. 

A pilot study designed to investigate the 
possibility of applying factor analysis in an 
unusual way. A number of jobs were ana- 
lyzed in detail, and their intercorrelations 
were computed by the method of common 
elements. 


C. “A Factorial 
Study of the Multiphasic, Strong, 
Kuder, and Bell Inventories Using a 
Population of Adult Males,” Psycho- 
metrika, XV (March, 1950), 25-47. 

Reports a factor analysis based on scores 
on thirty-four items of two personality in- 
ventories and two interest inventories. 


Emmett, W. G. “Evidence of a Space 
Factor at 11+ and Earlier,” British 
Journal of Psychology, Statistical Sec- 
tion, II (March, 1949), 3-16. 

Presents several factor analyses, computed 
by Lawley’s method, based on measures 
for young children. All yield significant 
space factors. 


Emmett, W. G. “Factor Analysis by 
Lawley’s Method of Maximum Likeli- 
hood,” British Journal of Psychology, 
Statistical Section, II (July, 1949), 
90-07. 

Describes a scheme for applying Lawley’s 
“Method of Maximum Likelihood” to a 
situation in which more than two factors 
exist. Includes formulas for the standard 
error of a factor loading and the standard 
error of a residual. 


. Harris, CHESTER W. “Direct Rotation 


to Primary Structure,” Journal of Edu- 
cational Psychology, XXXIX (Decem- 
ber, 1948), 449-68. 
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Presents a procedure for the rotation of 
orthogonal centroids directly to primary 
structure. Three illustrations are given. 


. Harris, CHESTER W. “Projections of 
Three Types of Factor Pattern,’’ Jour- 
nal of Experimentci Education, XVII 
(March, 1949), 335-45- 

Attempts ‘‘to give a geometric formulation 
of the primary factor solution that provides 
. .. acriterion [for recognizing the primary 
solution] for certain types of desired fac- 
tor pattern.” 


. Horzincer, Karu J. “Applications of 
the Simple Method of Factor Analy- 
sis,” Journal of Educational Psychology, 
XL (March, 1949), 129-42. 


An “exposition of certain concepts in ob- 
lique factor analysis, a comparison of two 
ideal types of test configuration, and the 
application of the Simple Method of Factor 
Analysis to problems where the clustering 
of test vectors warrants such a technique.” 


. Jones, Lyte V. “A Factor Analysis of 
the Stanford-Binet at Four Age Lev- 


els,’ Psychometrika, XIV (December, 
1949), 299-331. 


Employs the centroid method to analyze 
results of the 1937 Revision of the Stan- 
ford-Binet test for four groups of two hun- 
dred cases each, at age levels seven, nine, 
eleven, and thirteen. 


. MacCrong, I. D., and STARFIELD, A. 
“A Comparative Study in Multiple- 
Factor Analysis of ‘Neurotic’ Tend- 
ency,” Psychometrika, XIV (March, 
1949), I-20. 

Presents a comparison. of the factor analy- 
ses of personality traits of three dissimilar 
groups of subjects. 
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SAUNDERS, Davin R. “Factor Analysis 
II: A Note Concerning Rotation of 
Axes to Simple Structure,” Educational 
and Psychological Measurement, IX 
(Winter, 1949), 753-56. 

Describes a system to aid in the graphical 
single-plane technique for rotation of factor 
axes to simple structure. 


SWINEFORD, Frances. “A Number 
Factor,” Journal of Educational Psy- 
chology, XL (March, 1949), 157-67. 

Reports investigation of a number factor, 
which is involved in tests in which numbers 
appear, whether or not any manipulation 
of numbers is required of the subjects. 


. THoMSON, GopFREY. “On Estimating 


Oblique Factors,” British Journal of 
Psychology, Statistical Section, II 
(March, 1949), 1-2. 

Points out how Ledermann’s shortened 
method of estimating factors by regression 
must be modified for the case of oblique 
factors. The equations are expressed in 
matrix notation. 


. WHERRY, RoBERT J. “A New Iterative 


Method for Correcting Erroneous Com- 
munality Estimates in Factor Analy- 
sis,” Psychometrika, XIV (September, 
1949), 231-41. 

Presents a new method for correcting the 
estimated communality coefficients. It is 
applicable to any factor-analysis method 
which assumes communalities in the diago- 
nal. 


. YELA, Mariano. “Application of the 


Concept of Simple Structure to Alex- 
ander’s Data,’ Psychometrika, XIV 
(June, 1949), 121-35. 

Applies an oblique factorial solution to 
data previously described in terms of an 
orthogonal solution. 
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REVIEWS AND BOOK NOTES 


Haro Spears, The High School for Today. 
New York: American Book Co., 1950. 
Pp. xiv+380. $4.00. 

A novel approach to the task of describing 
the origins, development, and present func- 
tions of the American high school is that pro- 
vided by Harold Spears in his recent volume, 
The High School for Today. Readers who are 
acquainted with previous books written by 
Spears have become familiar with the dis- 
tinctive manner in which he uses his own 
cartoons to illustrate some of the ideas he 
presents. More noteworthy, however, are the 
informal style of writing and the stimulating 
organization of content which not only make 
the present volume interesting reading but 
also contribute to the ease with which either 
the beginning student of education or the 
experienced reader may understand the au- 
thor’s point of view. 

In the first division of the book, “The 
School and Its Promise,” Spears explains 
some of the current problems facing the 
schools and reviews proposals regarding sec- 
ondary education as stated by important 
commissions and other study groups. He em- 
phasizes the point that the idea of “educa- 
tion for all American youth” is a relatively 
recent notion growing out of the gradual 
evolution of the concept of American democ- 
racy. 

Part II, including about 40 per cent of the 
total contents of the book, deals with the 
types of curriculum changes currently being 
considered in American high schools. Par- 
ticularly stimulating is the discussion con- 
cerning the machinery for curriculum 
change, which the author believes should be 
organized on a state-wide basis with local ex- 
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perimental centers. Considerable emphasis is 
placed on the community-school idea and on 
a curriculum program geared to the needs of 
individual youths as well as to the group 
needs of society. Recognition is given to the 
notion that the curriculum must be viewed 
as involving all the experiences of youth 
under the supervision of the school. 

The subject of Part III is “The Teacher 
and the School.” After discussing the admin- 
istrative structure of public education in 
America, Spears gives considerable attention 
to qualities of the good teacher, working con- 
ditions of teachers, codes of ethics, teachers’ 
salaries, and teachers’ loads. After a lengthy 
analysis of various types of salary schedules 
and the principles that go into the develop- 
ment of them, Spears concludes that “the 
improvement of the salaries of teachers is 
dependent ultimately upon the improvement 
of the service that the schools return to the 
supporting public. There is no better talking 
point for increased school revenues than 
good schools themselves” (p. 256). This sec- 
tion of the book is concluded with a vigorous 
proposal for democratic leadership on the 
part of school administrators. The author 
points out that the American high-school 
principal has used great ingenuity in organi- 
zational improvement but has shown consid- 
erable lack in his ability to provide leader- 
ship in improving the instructional program 
of the school. Without the democratic lead- 
ership of an alert principal, the work of the 
expert, the philosopher, or the psychologist 
may be largely wasted. : 

The last section of the book presents a 
brief history of the development of American 
secondary education and places considerable 
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emphasis on the origins and evolution of 
supervisory officers. The final chapter, “The 
People’s High School,’’ summarizes the au- 
thor’s point of view with respect to the prob- 
lems which need to be solved if the people’s 
high school is to become a reality. 

A reader usually asks several questions of 
a new book: Is the book a needed contribu- 
tion to the field? What are the strengths and 
weaknesses of the volume? 

In answer to the first question, it seems 
fair to state that most of the ideas presented 
in the volume have been pronounced in pre- 
vious articles, books, proceedings of conven- 
tions, and addresses. On the other hand, the 
author has assembled more of these ideas 
into one place than anyone has done pre- 
viously. Moreover, he has organized and 
presented them in a vigorous and interesting 
style. 

So far as the second question is concerned, 
it may be said that Spears has rightly placed 
emphasis on the responsibilities of teachers 
in local school systems for the improvement 
of the services of the schools to all American 
youth. Some readers will question the lack of 
reliance upon the statements of educational 
philosophers and the somewhat sketchy 
treatment of the history of American second- 
ary education. 

The High School for Today will be read, 
studied, and discussed widely by students in 
teacher-training institutions and by faculties 
of schools. All these groups will find the con- 
tent helpful and stimulating. School admin- 
istrators should find in this volume a chal- 
lenge to the high calling of democratic lead- 
ership. The book should serve an important 
function in the ongoing re-examination of 
American secondary education. 

J. Litoyp TRUMP 
University of Illinois 


CirrForD P. Guidance Services 
in Smaller Schools. New York: McGraw- 
Hill Book Co., Inc., 1950. Pp. xiv-+352. 
$3.75. 
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The last few years have seen much clarifi- 
cation of the field of guidance. From a ques- 
tionable “extra,’”’ it has now penetrated to 
the very heart of the educational system. Yet 
this does not mean that all teachers under- 
stand or are equipped to function in this 
area. Many are as puzzled and uninformed 
as they were in earlier days. Although educa- 
tors in small schools may accept guidance 
verbally, they often give size as an alibi for 
lack of performance in this area. 

In Guidance Services in Smaller Schools, 
Clifford P. Froehlich seeks to show that, 
despite its small enrolment, no school can 
evade guidance responsibilities any more 
than it can ignore instructional responsibili- 
ties. The book opens with a listing of “Im- 
perative Needs of Youth.” The author feels 
that, to meet these needs, the school must 
know its students, help them with their edu- 
cational choices, and carry on a continuous 
evaluation of its services. Such activities 
form the basis of any guidance program, and 
the chapters that follow show how small 
schools are providing these services. 

Froehlich stresses the facts that guidance 
is not confined to experts, that a program 
should not be imposed on a staff, that only 
those functions which teachers can perform 
adequately should be undertaken, and that 
the program’s progress depends on the staff’s 
ability to gain additional information and 
skill. He discusses the responsibilities of 
teachers, administrators, and counselors and 
cites definite situations, the methods used, 
and the compromises worked out in small 
schools throughout the United States. Suf- 
ficient theory to orient the teacher who is 
functioning for the first time in a guidance 
program is given. 

Concrete information is presented on 
setting up an orientation program, on meth- 
ods of disseminating occupational informa- 
tion, on studying the individual, on counsel- 
ing, on placement, and on the teachers’ role. 
In addition, actual forms and materials in 
use in various schools are included. The rela- 
tionship between the guidance program and 
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the curriculum is clarified, and public rela- 
tions, research, and evaluation are also dis- 
cussed. 

This book is both practical and consistent 
with the latest theory. However, in his desire 
to establish the fact that any and all schools 
can initiate a guidance program, the author 
runs the risk of having readers draw the false 
conclusion that anyone can counsel and that 
directing a guidance program requires little, 
if any, specialized training or skill. While it 
is true that many small schools must initiate 
programs with no trained personnel, this is a 
condition to be rectified, not a satisfactory 
one. The detailed information and the many 
descriptions and materials make this a most 
helpful book for personnel in either large or 
small schools. 

MARIAN RAYBURN BROWN 


Cortland, New York 


A. HAMRIN and BLANCHE B. Pavut- 
SON, Counseling Adolescents. Chicago: 
Science Research Associates, Inc., 1950. 
Pp. x+372. $3.50. 

Counseling Adolescents, by Hamrin and 
Paulson, is written especially for school coun- 
selors and for students who are training to 
become school counselors. It is the first vol- 
ume to be published in the Professional 
Guidance Series, of which Clifford P. Froeh- 
lich, specialist for training guidance person- 
nel, United States Office of Education, is the 
series editor. 

The basic point of view of the authors of 
Counseling Adolescents is that counseling is a 
specialized, rather than an incidental, func- 
tion of school personnel. Therefore, this serv- 
ice must be performed by competent school 
counselors as an integral part of the total 
school program. The qualifications, interests, 
skills, attitudes, personal relations, plans for 
continued growth, and philosophy of com- 
petent school counselors are set forth in the 
last chapter. 

The preceding chapters describe, in se- 
quence, how the competent school counselor 
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weaves his understanding of psychology, his 
knowledge of the counseling process, his ex- 
perience as a teacher, and his own personali- 
ty into the fabric which clothes his daily 
face-to-face contacts with individual pupils. 

While Counseling Adolescents devotes two 
chapters to discussions of the directive and 
nondirective approaches to counseling, it 
steers clear of attachment to either point of 
view. Hamrin and Paulson advocate rather 
the “eclectic approach” which represents 
neither point of view exclusively but both 
and more (p. 88). This particular procedure 
emphasizes counseling techniques that are 
explanatory, informative, and educative in 
character and thus are particularly appro- 
priate for the problems of “‘normal’’ adoles- 
cents. It also lays stress on the concept of the 
counseling interview as a learning situation 
in which the counselor imparts to the indi- 
vidual pupil pertinent information and as- 
sists him to use that information in solving 
his problems. 

The style employed in Counseling Adoles- 
cents is direct, down-to-earth, and unencum- 
bered by psychological jargon. Warmth and 
human interest are secured by personifying 
three typical counselors and describing how 
they help adolescents in solving specific 
problems. The reproduction of three com- 
plete counseling interviews, several case 
studies, and numerous practical illustrations 
help to answer the novice’s question, How do 
you do counseling? 

In the opinion of the present reviewer, 
this book is a major contribution to the de- 
velopment of school counseling as a pro- 
fession. It ought to be studied by all 
experienced and inexperienced counselors 
who aspire to increase their effectiveness. 
Teachers who read Counseling Adolescents 
will secure a broader and deeper understand- 
ing of the purposes of counseling services and 
of the role which teachers play in the guid- 
ance program. School administrators should 
place it on their “must” reading list. It fur- 
nishes them with the essential standards for 
selection of counselors. Everyone who reads 
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it will be convinced beyond any doubt that 
effective counseling services cannot be se- 
cured by chanting the all-too-familiar shib- 
boleth, “Every teacher a counselor.” In- 
stead, schools must employ trained counse- 
lors and must allot time within the school 
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day for individual counseling. In no other 

way can the school assist young people to 

deal with their individual problems. 
Tuomas E. CHRISTENSEN 


Public Schools 
Worcester, Massachusetts 
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